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‘The Re eviews. 





POLITICAL. 


THE WORKING OF THE NEW SILVER ACT. 
Pror. F. W. TAussiG. 
The Forum, New York, October. 


IN this paperI propose to confine myself to a discussion 
brief at best, of two important questions of fact—the prob- 
able effect of the new legislation on the maintenance of the 
gold standard, and its probable effect on the general range of 
prices. The two questions are so closely connected, as to be 
almost one; for so long as all the currency of the community, 
silver money included, is based on gold, and is equal in value 
to gold, the silver issues can have little if any independent 
effect on prices. 

First of all, it must be noted that the present Act makes no 
important change from the provisions of the Bland Act of 
1878, except in the amount of silver currency to be issued. 
It is true there is a change in form; instead of silver dollars 





and silver certificates. we are to have Treasury notes, redeem- 
able at the Government's option in silver or gold coin, which 
notes are made legal tender for debts. Under both acts it 
was, and is, “the established policy of the United States, to 
maintain the two metals on a parity on the present legal 
ratio.” The only important change therefore from the Act 
of 1878, isasto amount. The outcome under the old act was 
an annual issue of thirty millions of dollars; under the new 
one it will be probably nearly sixty millions. What now will 
be the effect on the gold standard ? 

The common mode of stating the conditions on which 
general prices depend, is to compare with the volume of com- 
modities exchanged, the volume of “money” in the every- 
day sense—coin, bank-notes and government notes; but the 
most important means of payment, the one employed in all 
large transactions, and in many small ones, is bank checks, 
and the conclusion is that the general range of prices depends 
much more on the volume of this form of bank currency, than 
on any other factor. 

From this state of things it follows, that so long as the bank 
currency of checks and deposits is not affected, there isa strict 
limit to the quantity of any other form of currency which can 
be used. No matter how much be placed in circulation, it 
will, like other subsidiary money, flow back into the vaults of 
the banks to accumulate there, and ultimately into the Treas- 
ury. The quantity which will keep in circulation is limited, 
and will form no large or effective part of the total purchasing 
power, which determines the general range of prices. 

We come now to the application of these general proposi- 
tions to the silver situation. The important point is, that 
the silver issues of the past have had no other effect than that 
of this larger sort of subsidiary currency. The banks received 
it, but they neither held it asareserve against outstanding 
deposit obligations, nor used itin settlement of balances at 
the clearing houses. As fast as it was received, it was paid 
into the Government Treasury in payment of public dues. 

The growth of population calls for an average addition to 
the currency of about twenty millions. In years of depres- 
sion, a large proportion of this subsidiary currency flows back 
on the Treasury in payment of public dues; but in years of in- 
dustrial activity, it is again called out and maintained in cir- 
culation; for the most part in notes of small denomination, 
which are rapidly taking the place of bank-note circulation, 
the issue of which is not profitable under present regulations. 
As aconsequence, the silver currency of the last twelve years 
has found a place, without affecting the gold standard or gen- 
eral prices. 

As regards the immediate future, it seems probable that 
between general growth and the further retirement of bank 
notes, so large a part of the new notes will find their way into 
general circulation, that the Government will be able to hoard 
any unused excess without any great financial embarrassment. 
Those who expect any prompt effect on prices or bank opera- 
tions, or on Government finances, are likely to be disap- 
pointed. 

Next as to the more ultimate effects. It is almost certain 
that sixty millions of new notes of the smaller denomina- 
tions cannot be got into circulation everyyear. A continued 
surplus of income over expenditure might enable the Govern- 
ment to buy thé silver, and hoard so many of the notes as 
did not find their way into circulation. In the end the 
Treasury will doubtless have to pay out the notes, and then we 
shall have a period of inflation, with all its intoxicating and 
demoralizing effects. Gold would be paid out to such as 
called for it, and the bank reserves being over-full, gold would 
tend to flow out in foreign payments. 
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But this is on the assumption, that sixty millions a year is 
more than the country can absorb, while if the banks would 
hold it against liabilities, and employ it in settlements at the 
clearing house, there is room for the absorption of a consid- 
erable amount.. Moreover, the extraordinary material devel- 
ment of this country has disappointed more than one 
prophet of evil, and it may be, that this last experiment at 
currency tinkering may do no more than carry us to the verge 
of danger. ' 

But while I have expressed my belief that no immediate 
special result may be expected, it must not be forgotten, that 
the banking medium of exchange plays an enormous part in 
modern history. The expectation of inflation may bring in- 
flation. If people in general believe that the silver issues will 
raise prices; if they feel disposed, in consequence, to extend 
their business, and the banks respond with the required 
accommodation, the expected will happen, simply because it 
is expected. ; 





WYOMING ADMITTED AS ASTATEINTO THE UNION. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
Westminster Review, London, September. 


A GREAT event in the history of the race has just occurred 
in the United States, in the complete enfranchisement of 
woman in a vast area covering 97,575 square miles. The 
admission of the Territory of Wyoming into the Union, with 
an article in her Constitution securing to all the women 
within her borders full political rights, marks on the horo- 
loge of time a new epoch, in which we are to witness the per- 
fect equality of the sexes in government. Having admitted 
the principle of the equal status of woman in one State, it 
must sooner or later be conceded in all. By the passage of 
this Bill, the women of Wyoming may now fill any United 
States office. They may be Congressmen, Senators, or even 
President of the United States. The magnitude and far- 
reaching consequences of this step cannot be overesti- 
mated. — 

The most encouraging feature of the admission of Wyom- 
ing into the Union, is that as a Territory she had already tried 
the experiment of woman suffrage for nearly twenty years; 
and so thoroughly satisfied were her people with the results, 
that only one adverse vote was cast in their constitutional 
convention. 

It is over twenty years since Wyoming as a Territory passed 
a Bill through her Legislature extending the right of suffrage 
to women. It was said at the time that the members, the 
majority being Democrats, did it partly asa joke and partly 
to advertise the Territory, hoping thereby to induce a large 
immigration of women. Whatever their object, the Bill readily 
passed, as the Republicans voted for it, and a Republican 
governor signed the Bill. The women being in favor of 
law and order, the large majority voted the Republican 
ticket, and thus changed at once the political power of the 
Territory, leaving the Democrats in the minority. They 
made several attempts afterward to disfranchise the women, 
but to no purpose. The best men in the Territory at once 
recognized the civilizing power of woman at the polls, in the 
courts, and in general society, and for all these years have 
remained steadfast to the principle. 

Replying to the hackneyed objections to woman suffrage, 
a distinguished citizen of the Territory writes as follows: “It 
has been stated that the best women do not avail themselves 
of the privilege of the election franchise. This statement is 
maliciously false. The women of Wyoming vote with as 
much universality as men, and no State or Territory can 
boast of nobler or purer women. The foolish claim has also 
been made that the influence of the ballot upon women is 
bad. This is nottrue. It is impossible that a woman’s char- 


acter can be contaminated, in associating with men for a few 
moments in going to the polls, any more than in going to 





church or places of amusement. Women are benefited and 
improved by the ballot. The fact is, Wyoming 
has the noblest and best women in the world, because they 
have more privileges and know better how to use them.” 

Within the last year several Territories have become States, 
and all alike advised Wyoming not to put woman suffrage 
into her new Constitution, as it would prove a stumbling- 
block in the way of her admission into the Union. But her 
wisest politicians gave no heed to such advice; they said, we 
will take the noble women who have endured with us the 
hardships of pioneer life, into the Union, or we will remain 
with them in a Territory, until there are enough real men in 
Congress to admit us together. 

I visited the Territory in 1870 and saw the women who had 
voted, and filled the offices of justices of the peace and jurors ; 
talked with them at the fireside, watched them at their 
domestic avocations, ate bread made by the same hands that 
had cast a ballot on election day, and found that ‘‘ marriage 
wes not annulled, cradles abolished, nor stockings mended 
by the State.” I was struck with the earnestness and intelli- 
gence of the women, talking more about laws and constitu- 
tions, principles of government and practical politics, than 
fashions, personalities, or their neighbor's private affairs. 1 
was told that the women had discharged their duties with 
marvellous wisdom and discretion. Esther Morris presided 
for two years as justice of the peace, and not one of her de- 
cisions was ever reversed; and a woman jury sitting on a mur- 
der case, has not shrunk from the responsibility of bringing 
in a verdict of'* guilty.” 

The passage of the Bill admitting Wyoming into the Union 
was hailed with the wildest enthusiasm, and celebrated with 
music and processions, flags and banners, bonfires, guns, and 
cannon firing salutes far into the night. Preparations are being 
made fora still greater celebration when her delegates re- 
turn from Washington. Among other things a company of 
thirty-one young girls from Cheyenne have been enrolled as 
the Wyoming State Guard, and uniformed and drilled to take 
part in the Statehood celebration. 

This is the first genuine Republic the world has ever 
seen. In Wyoming it can now truly be said, “ under our flag 
there is no caste nor class, no bond nor free, no male nor 
female, no Jew nor Gentile, but all are one by the provisions 
of the State constitution.” 





THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
JOSEPH CHAILLEY. 
L’ Economiste Francais, Paris, Sept. 6. 

IN examining the foreign commerce of the United States, 
two points deserve attention. One of these is the relatively 
small figure of re-exportations. If you examine in France, in 
Belgium, and especially in England, the tables of general com- 
merce and compare them with the tables of special commerce, 
you will see that the re-exportation of foreign products is ex- 
tremely important and amounts to hundreds or even thousands 
of millions of dollars. On the contrary, in the United States, 
this re-exportation reaches $12,531,006 only; in 1888-89, it was 
but $12,118,766. This sum is almost ridiculous. It proves 
what a slight part the United States play as intermediary be- 
tween Europe and the rest of the American continent. The 
official documents give no precise information on that point; 
but it would seem that the re-exportations are made to other 
than American countries, for example, to the Sandwich 
Islands, with which the United States have a treaty giving 
preferences. 

The other point which must excite attention, is the great 
reduction in the amount of gold sent to Europe. In 1888-89, 
the gold sent to Europe amounted to nearly 50 million dollars, 
and they were much troubled about it on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In 1889-90, the exports of gold were about $4, 300,- 
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ooo. It is easier to state this difference than to explain it. 
At present, the transfer of gold from Europe to the United 
States and vice versa is influenced by too many different cir- 
cumstances, to allow that transfer to be explained simply by 
the balance of trade. The merchandise, gold, and silver ex- 
ported from the United States during 1889-90, made Europe 
their debtor for $85,750,000. This being so, it is not easy to 
see, at first sight, the reason for sending to Europe this 
$4,300,000. But on the other hand, the United States are 
every year debtors to Europe for interest, freight, letters of 
credit, etc., to the amount of about $120,000,000. Subtracting 
from this sum the 85 millions of exportations, there remains 
35 millions to pay. The four millions of gold sent is then, 
doubtless, a simple settlement of accounts. The remaining 
31 millions, it is probable, have been repaid by new investments 
by European capitalists in the United States. 


THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF POPULAR 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE GRADUATING CLASSES 
OF THE YALE LAW SCHOOL. 
CHARLES J, BONAPARTE. 
New Englander and Yale Review, September. 


THE fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States provides that when the right of representation 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants of full age, in any 
State of the Union, the basis of representation shall be reduced 
in the proportion, which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens of full age in 
such State. By the letter of the law, a State which disfran- 
chises idiots or lunatics, or tramps not actually convicted of 
vagrancy, should suffer a corresponding diminution in its 
representation. We do not admit that a man’s intelligence or 
education, habits, reputation or means, can appreciably 
influence his fitness to exercise political power. If he is a 
male of the species omo sapiens, has completed the twenty- 
first year of a life honorable or shameful, useful or useless, or 


worse than useless, and has escaped, by whatsoever means, a | 


successful, criminal prosecution, then the difference between 
his qualities as a ruler, and the qualities of a Pericles, or 
Hampden or Washington, becomes one of those least things 
whereof the law takes no account. 

Founded upon this principle, we have a “ goverment of the 
people, by the people, and,” in theory, “ for the people.” Ido 
not intend to discuss its abstract merits or short-comings ; 
but propose to consider very briefly how far certain salient 
characteristics of our polity are to be attributed, more or less 
directly, to our popular government. Democracy is too often 
credited with results,whether for good or ill, which are in no- 
wise its fruit, and which it may even tend to minimize or 
remove. 

I would first note, that our form of Government has nothing 
to do, either asa hindrance or as a help, with two of the 
greatest blessings enjoyed by the American people. Compul- 
sory military service is unknown here, and war very improb- 
able, not because we have no kingand no nobility, but because 
we have no neighbors who according to any human foresight 
can grow into rivals. There is room here for everybody, not 
because everybody has a vote, but because Jand is so plenty, 
and men are as yet so few. I have seen the statement that 
republics, and especially democratic republics, are essentially 
unwarlike, but this extraordinary reading of. history hardly 
needs correction. When a quarter of a century since, the 
people of these United States had to decide the momentous 
question, whether in North America there should be one 
great Power or more than one, they decided it once for all. 
They decided then and decided wisely, that any war however 
bloody, any waste however lavish of life and treasure, and 
human suffering must be borne, if needful, that they and their 





children should have forever a world to themselves. Stillless 
has our popular government put so many square leagues of 
fertile land between the Atlantic and the Pacific, the Rio 
Grande, and the Great Lakes, and with these, the life-giving 
forces furnished to our body politic, by this vast area for un- 
trammelled growth. Democracy is not the cause of all this. 

One of the most marked characteristics of our polity is the 
limited scope of governmental action, We ask and permit 
our rulers to do only such work as no one else can do for us. 
In case of any doubt, the presumption is in favor of private 
agencies; prima facie, the State’s intervention is an evil, and 
the onus probandi rests always on its advocates. 

But is this self-helpfulness due to democracy? Dowe limit 
the provinces of the government thus strictly, because in that 
goverment all of us share? Arewe in fact so free, because we 
are so nearly equal before the law? These questions are 
answered, if we remember that freedom is our heritage, equal- 
ity we have made for ourselves. Our forefathers were free, 
before the Declaration of Independence proclaimed all other 
men of right their equals. Indeed, to my mind, the gravest 
problem of our future is, whether it is possible to make or keep 
men equal without abridging their freedom. It is an open 
question whether, even in America, there can be long a de- 
mocracy of freemen. 

Yale and Harvard are ruled by oligarchies ; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the New York Central are plutocracies. Are these 
corporations managed with greater or less fidelity, skill and 
success, than are shown inthe administration of, for example, 
the City or the State of New York? Would the Universities 
be better governed or worse if every citizen, learned and 
ignorant, of New Haven or Cambridge, had by right of birth or 
residence, a voice in their affairs? Would the railways be 
more or less prosperous, if the stockholders had to share their 
control with all the brakemen, switch-tenders, passengers and 
shippers? In brief, is it true that as a ruler on any field, or 
for any end, ‘“‘one man is as good as another”? It is not 
true. Itis not really believed to be true by any thinking 
man ; and from its assumption of set purpose as a postulate in 
any scheme of government, there will flow all the baleful con- 
sequences of a deliberately acted lie. As Burke said: “There 
never was Jong, a corrupt government of a virtuous people.” 
To-day Americans confront the problem whether they shall 
purify their government, or their government shall debase 
them. 


TWENTY YEARS OF IRISH HOME RULE IN NEW 
YORK. 
Quarterly Review, London, July. 

“ ErIN’s Isle—Manhattan.” So says Life, a shrewd New 
York observer of men and things. For the benefit of strangers 
it may be necessary to state, that Manhattan is the aboriginal 
name of the island, which, until a few years ago, was coexist- 
ent with the city and county of New York. 

It is somewhat difficult for an outsider to determine what 
an American means by the term Home Rule. There is 
Federal Home Rule at Washington ; State Home Rule in each 
State; Municipal Home Rule in the large cities. The Federal 
Government is jealously excluded from all interference with 
State rights; and the muncipalities claim within certain 
clearly defined limits complete autonomy in local affairs. 
Theoretically, at least, Home Rule as defined by Abraham 
Hewitt means, that America should be governed by Ameri- 
cans, with the American flag as its symbol. But in New York 
the American flag fails, as an acknowledged symbol of Home 
Rule. One-third of the inhabitants are of Irish birth or Irish 


descent,and this third part of the population has so dominated 
the remainder, that the “ Irish Flag,” whatever that may be, is 
raised as the peculiar local symbol of Home Rule in Manhat- 
tan. The Irish are in fact and evidence the rulers there, and 
they supply fully twice their due proportion of the city 
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aldermen and magistrates, policemen, criminals and paupers. 
They can turn Municipal, State and even Federal elections. 
They hold not only the balance of power, but actually rule 
New York; and since, more than once, the Presidential 
election has turned on the vote of New York City and State, 
in suling New York they practically rule the country. 

At home the Irish have never found a government to suit 
them. Laws proscribing evil-doers, and protecting those who 
are amenable to social and political authority, are especially 
obnoxious to the Irish people, and since anarchy has been 
vigorously expelled, and individual despotism has become im- 
possible, the Irish accept, when they have the opportunity, 
the despotism of amob. Such despotism they denominate 
Home Rule, and legal statesmanship, enforcing equitable 
order, is by them, in their disorder, called coercion. 

In one quarter of the world, however, it appears that Irish- 
men are satisfied, and find Home Rule according to their 
mind. In New York City they seem quite at home, and if we 
take a little pains to see how New York has beenruled of late 
by Irishmen and their associated sympathizers, we may under- 
stand what blessings for Belfast and Cork and Dublin would 
result from, and accompany Home Rule in Ireland. 

Speaking of the loss to New York of the World’s Fair, 
“America” attributed this to “corrupt politics,” while Zzfe 
of the same date pronounces New York City “singularly in- 
capable of carrying out such a project successfully” on 
account of “its political rottenness.” The Aldermen are 
especially corrupt ; it is impossible to get any authorization of 
work with “ money” in it passed through the Board, without 
first satisfying their itching palms. 

A few years ago public opinion was so outraged over the 
bribery in connection with the Broadway railway, that the 
corrupt members were indicted, but their trials have been, in 
more than one instance, the merest farce; the last case has 
been dismissed, and according to the New York 77mes it is 
not likely that the result will be effectively exemplary. 
“Aldermen belonging as a rule to the ignorant and 
dangerous classes, have short memories, and a tale of cunvic- 
tion for bribery five years old will have very little deterrent 
effect on them, compared with the attractive effect of untrace- 
able bank notes in large denominations.” 

Mr. William Ivins, private secretary to Mayor Grace, by 
whom he was appointed City Chamberlain, referring to 
“assessments,” that is, money paid by candidates to “ guaran- 
tee the result” of their elections, gives as the total in an 
average year, at the lowest estimate, $211,200. Regarding the 
ultimate consequences Of this jobbery he says, 

The existing system amounts to an almost complete exclusion from public 

life, of allmen who are not able to pay, if not a sum equal to the entire salary of 
the office they seek, at least a very large percentage of it. The only key 
to success is wealthor Machine power. The ablest lawyer at our Bar could not 
secure a nomination for a Judgeship, unless he were able to pay an assessment 
ot trom $10,000 to $20,000. While a mere political lawyer if he have the means 
to pay his assessment and stand well with his party, has no difficulty in securing 
an appointment for which he has no peculiar qualifications. 
Nor is Mr. Ivins by any means the only witness to the jobbery 
prevalent under Municipal Home Rule in New York. The 
story is repeated in page after page of Mr. Tilden’s pamphlet. 
The New York 77mes explains that “the Ring can fight the 
taxpayers, through officers paid out of the public Treasury, 
and can, at the people’s expense, retain the services of thou- 
sands of men, for the sole purpose of cheating the people out 
of their rights.” 

The existence of a class of professional politicians who live 
by politics, and nothing else, is accounted for by the number 
of positions at their disposal. There are in New York City 

9.955 subordinate places on the pay rolls, every one of which is 
political ; besides these, there are the officers employed by law 
for each election. ‘“ Altogether,’ says Mr. Ivins, ‘‘ over 20 per 
cent. of all the voters are under pay for their election day ser- 
vices.’ 





The success of the professional politicians is due to the 
facility with which they manipulate the vote of the immense 
masses of ignorant voters, mostly emigrant Irish, and their 
immediate descendants, and to the consequent action of the 
better class of business men in holding themselves aloof 
from political matters. Even tramps havea pull at election 
time, and the man who is committed to Blackwell's Island in 
the morning for six months, may be at the polls to vote at 
noon. A Catholic priest in New Jersey said, in a sermon 
preached the Sunday preceding the local elections in March 
of this year: 

Now on Tuesday next you will find at the polls men—no I won't call them 
anything but miserable wrecks—hanging about, waiting to sell themselves vol- 
untarily to the highest bidder. They don’t ask $1,000, but will sell and deliver 
themselves for a quarter. Just think of it, selling their manhood, and their 
rights as citizens for a quarter, then going toa drinking saloon, drinking up the 
quarter, and then sitting in a beer saloon and prating about liberty. And these 
men, I am ashamed to say, call themselves Irishmen and Catholics, 


A hopeful prospect for the Irish who anticipate Home Rule! 





ABYSSINIA AND THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION. 
C. SPIELMAN. 
Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, September. 

NEARLY a quarter of a century has flown since the English 
sent an expedition to Abyssinia to put an end to the tyranny 
and cruelties of the Emperor Theodore. After the bloody en- 
gagement by Arogi, they were enabled to push on their forces 
to the plateau of Magdala, where by the storming of the fort- 
ress they came on the dead body of the discomfited Emperor, 
who in his humiliation had thrown himself upon his own 
sword. The English had no thought of annexing the coun- 
try, and having achieved the object of their expedition, with- 
drew at once, taking the heir-apparent and his mother, a 
daughter of the old Tigre chieftain, along with them. 

The country was consequently thrown into a state of anar- 
chy, for if Theodore was a barbarian, he was a strong one. 
He had broken the power of the provincial chiefs, and made 
the smaller chiefs governors; and with his fall and the de- 
parture of the English, every man prepared to fight for his 
own hand. Fortunately, while Lord Napier was still in camp 
before Magdala, two kings of the Gallas country, members of 
the Schoa family, which claims descent from Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, presented themselves before him and 
sought authority to occupy Magdala and restore the country 
toorder. One of these was Menilek, the Negus of Schoa. 
Simultaneously, Gobazek, the Ras or chief of Lasta, recov- 
ered his independence and restored order in his province; 
and as the Galas were giving Menilek enough to occupy all 
his attention, Gobazek regarded his own prospects as very 
encouraging. With the one exception of Ras Adal of God- 
scham, all the other chieftains northward from Abai appear 
to have recognized his authority. The power was, however, 
soon wrenched from his hands by his own commander-in- 
chief, Kasai, who succeeded him as Negus almost without 
bloodshed. Like Theodore and Menilek, Kasai also laid 
claim to descent from Solomon, and aimed at being crowned 
as Emperor. To this end he made an alliance with the newly 
invested Abuna, or prime ecclesiastic, who crowned him King 
of kings under the title of John III., very much to the satis- 
faction of the populace, who saw in his supremacy relief from 
the exactions of the lesser chiefs. King John entered with 
spirit into the war which Egypt forced upon him, and almost 
annihilated the army of 20,000 men which Egypt sent against 
him. Peace was concluded in 1876,and King John counted 
the spoils of war, viz.: 40 Krupp cannon and 20,000 Reming- 
ton rifles, and was recognized as King of Abyssinia. Subse- 
quent Egyptian conquests in Somali land brought the Egyp- 
tian territory to the borders of the Abyssinian highlands on 
three sides. 


Peace secured with Egypt, the King thought it necessary to 
inflict chastisement on Menilek of Schoa, who had sought to 
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take advantage of the King’s dilemma, and had probably even 
aided the Egyptians. Menilek made the most of the natural 
defenses of his country, and for eighteen months defended 
himself against the King’s superior forces, but he had finally 
to submit, and in the presence of the assembled chiefs and 
troops to bend his neck while the King placed his footupon 
it. The King, nevertheless, left Menilek in authority, and 
employed him against the Gallas,whose whole land he brought 
under tribute. He then invaded and conquered the Somali 
country, and in a few years he had so strengthened his power, 
that he commanded a force comparable with that of the King. 
Captain Cecchi estimated his force at 60,000 footmen and 
40,000 cavalry. 

Returning to the King: Scarcely had John restored the 
integrity of the empire, before he learned that the Egyptian 
troops were being everywhere overthrown by the Mahdi's. 
John did not trouble himself much about the defeat of the 
Egyptians, but he put his army on a war footing, and stood 
prepared to strike. At this time, very much to his satisfaction, 
England made proposals for a treaty with him, whereby Egypt 
would surrender the Provinces of Bogos and Keren, if he 
would undertake to assail the Soudanese. The King promptly 
appointed his General Ras Alula to enter the Soudan, but be- 
fore it came to blows John’s attention was diverted to quitea 
new danger. The Italians had occupied Assab, Beilul, and 
the rock island of Massowah, in right of some private con- 
tract between the Rubbatino Steamship Co. and the petty 
chief of Assab. Both Egypt and Turkey remonstrated, and 
Turkey was on the eve of sending troops, but the measure 
hung fire, and the Italians were left to their own course. 
Their first aim was the conquest of the adjoining Abyssinian 
country, the very tract surrendered by Egypt at the instance 
of England, but other counsels prevailed, and they confined 
themselves to the coast, and sought to win King John’s 
friendship and secure the tortress of Massowah by treaty. 
The King met the Romish ambassadors with courtesy and 
dignity, but as regarded the surrender of Massowah he was 
inflexible. The Italians finding they could not live on the hot 
rocks in summer, determined to secure territory in the ad- 
joining highlands. John warned them, and finding they took 
no heed, he dispatched Ras Alula with a force that defeated 
them utterly, and left them without the protection of even the 
island. The Italians fitted out another force of 20,000, but 
anxiety filled their breasts when the King himself took the 
field with 100,000 men under the lead of Ras Alula, Debeb 
and Mikael. An ambassador was dispatched to the Italians 
with a very interesting and characteristic letter from the King, 
in which he urged the absence of provocation and his equality 


with King Humbert as a Christian, and recommended the | 


Italians to fall foul of the barbarians on their frontiers and 
extend their territory in that direction, as the Abyssinians did. 
Of course no heed was taken of the plea; the Italians prepared 
to advance, when to their astonishment the Abyssinians struck 
camp and departed. They had received news of the invasion 
of their territory by the Mahdi, who was spreading desolation 
before him. Again, asthree hundred years before, the battle 
cry of Islam awoke the echoes of the Abyssinian hills, while 
city and village were laid in ashes. This was inthe beginning 
of March, 1888. The Negus, Tekla Haimandt met the Moslem 
host by Gomlor, but his force was cut to pieces, his two sons 


slain and his daughter sold as a common slave. And now 


came Menilek hurrying northward his troops, breathing ven- | 


geance against the hated Moslem. He came upon them by 
Debra Tabor in the Province of Begember, and in one of the 
bloodiest engagements on record he broke the Mahdi’s force, 
and drove the remnant in wild flight from the Abyssinian 
highlands. Then uniting his forces with those of the King, the 
two invaded the Soudan. The King was in advance, and the 


Mahdi prepared to meet him with his whole force at Metem- 
On the first day the Chris- 


meh (12th to 14th March, 1889). 





tians held the honors, but Menilek failed to come to the King’s 
support, and the second day the Moslem triumphed, and 
King John received a mortal wound. His son had been 
poisoned, and he nominated Mangaschaas his successor. The 
Mahomedans looted the camp, and but for Ras Alula’s activity 
would have destroyed the army. 

Now began internal troubles afresh. Ras Alula supported 
Dedscha Debeb. Ras Mikael supported Mangascha. The 
real power was, however, with Menilek, who was acknowl- 
edged King in the Southern provinces, while his rivals 
held the Tigre provinces. Menilek sent a mission to 
Rome to secure Italian recognition and relinquished Bogos, 
Keren, and the Asmara district in their favor. Now Ras 
Alula dropped Debeb and gave his support to Mangascha. 
Menilek was not in a position to assail them. The Mahdi's 
forces were still threatening. They invaded Abyssinia again 
in October, and Menilek having defeated them turned his 


| attention to his rivals, whom he disabled without altogether 








crushing them. The Italians thought to profit by the con- 
fusion and pushed into the interior to the chief city Aduc. 
They remained only one day, fortunately for them, for Masso- 
wah was within a hairbreadth of being surrendered to Ras 
Alula. Meantime Mangascha, supported by Ras Alula, has 
overthrown Menilek and been proclaimed King; and itis not 
to be supposed for a moment that the Italians can make any 
headway against a united Abyssinia. To press forward will 
be to permit the enemy to assail them in the rear, and to hold 
what they have is no compensation for the sacrifices they 
have made. Their position on the coast is by no means an 
enviable one. 











SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE POSTMASTER-GEMERAL AND THE CENSOR- 
SHIP OF MORALS. 


No NAME SERIES. 
The Arena, Boston, October. 


THE action of the Postmaster-General in refusing to trans- 
mit Count Tolstoi’s latest work through the mails, is one of 
the most significant steps taken in recent years toward the 
establishment of a despotic censorship of the press, which, if 
not resisted by the patriotism and culture of the land, must 
result in atyranny, as odious to every broad and manly impulse, 
as it is fatal to the proper growth and expansion of individual 
ideas. 

Perhaps the gravest danger is the precedent established and 
the logical results which willfollow. Ifa Postmaster-General 
can arbitrarily exclude from the mails a work like the 
‘Kreutzer Sonata,” who isto prevent a less pious official in 


| the same position excluding the Bible, a work containing 


many passages accounted obscene and immoral in the highest 
degree—passages which parents would not think of reading 
aloud to their children ? 

In order that we may clearly appreciate the gravity of the 
offense which has been committed, let us examine briefly 
into the nature of the interdicted work, first glancing at the 
life and character of its distinguished author. In his earlier 
life Count Tolstoi was in the fullest sense of the term a “ man 
of the world”; but when he became acquainted with the 
wretched, the degraded, the oppressed of his country, and 
apprehended for the first time in all its significance the misery 
of ‘the world’s miserables,” he became profoundly impressed 
with the omnipresence of wretchedness throughout the 
Christian world. The appalling picture haunted him, spectre- 
like, until his former life of gayety no longer held for him a 
charm ; and he turned to the study of the life and teachings 
of Jesus, in the hope of finding there a ray of hope for human- 
ity. He soon became a profound believer, and accepted 
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Christianity in no half-hearted way. Not for wealth, emolu- 
ment, fame or glory, not for the praise of men, did he renounce 
his former gay and dissolute life. His great wealth was freely 
given to the poor; and, refusing to live in luxury while one 
fellow-man toiled in rags, he donned the simplest garb and 
devoted a portion of every day to manual labor. His food is 
the plainest and he makes his own shoes and caps. No way- 
farer isturned fromhis door. Literature is hisrecreation—his 
daily bread being earned by manual labor. He takes all the 
sayings of Christ literally, including the words, ‘‘ Whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart;” and this is the text for his 
sermon against marriage, and his advocacy of the strictest 
and most bitter asceticism, as found in the “ Kreutzer Sonata” 
—a book which while repulsive in the extreme, is as far re- 
moved from “dangerous obscenity,’ as hypocrisy from sin- 
cerity. It is an ugly picture of an ugly phase of the marriage 
question. It assumes that marriage is a brutal, sensual asso- 
ciation of two persons; and the author paints a vivid picture 
of such a marriage; a loathsome, repulsive picture of vice and 
moral degradation, which, while it may excite horror and dis- 
gust, is as unlikely to arouse licentious thoughts as the 
spectacle of a leper in the last stages of that most frightful 
disease. There is nothing seductive or attractive in the work. 
It is a festering ulcer receiving the heroic treatment of the 
knife. Not only was the book written with the highest moral 
purposes, but it presents moral depravity ina sickening man- 
ner. Sin, crime and immorality should always be made repul- 
sive. 

The statutes enacted to suppress really obscene matter 
would doubtless be harmless in the hands of those broad- 
minded, far-seeing and tolerant spirits who occasionally bless 
the earth; but in this age, when liliputian politicians are pre- 
sumptuously essaying the impossible task of filling the seats 
of statesmen, thisarbitrary power will be wielded by hands 
that discriminate along the lines of prejudice, to the great 
injury ofthe State and of the individual. Offices of great 
dignity and power are now used as a reward for partisan ser- 
vice, and it is not strange that they are frequently filled by 
well-meaning, but narrow-minded, bigoted, and intolerant 
individuals, who are as incapable of viewing questions from 
the standpoint of broad statesmanship, as a South African 
Bushman is to appreciate the work ofa Raphael, or under- 
stand the moral sublimity of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The case assumes a still more serious aspect when it is re- 
membered that this power, once securely established by pre- 
cedent, may be employed by unscrupulous politicians in unjust 
discriminations against party opponents, and could be used to 
crush and destroy any paper which the administration and 
the censors desired to suppress. The steps from postal cen- 
sorship to censorship ofthe press, from the field of morals to 
that of religion, are of easy gradation. The one step logically 
follows the other. Once admit that the Government should 
arbitrarily determine just what the individual may and what 
he may not read ; that the citizen may be treated by the State 
as though he were an idiot, not possessing sufficient judgment 
to select his own literature ; once establish by a series of arbi- 
trary proceedings that it is the duty of the State to supervise 
and direct the morals of the individual, and it will be no diffi- 
cult task to convince the majority that it is equally the duty 
of the State to look after the religious life of her citizens. 

There is nothing more relentless in its destruction of every 
right of opinion than religious fanaticism enthroned in power. 
Yet I think no student of history,who has during the past gener- 
ation watched the cat-like approach of paternalism in our coun- 
try, will deny that this result will eventually, inevitably follow, 
unless the general agitation of the question at the present time 
produce a healthy reaction. 

It should be clearly understood, that those who raise the cry 
against every book intended to elevate morals by a merciless 








unmasking of the great wrongs, the corruption, and immor- 
alities which are festering under the surface of society, are 
the real enemies of true morality, as wellas of freedom, progress, 
and equal justice. 


LIQUOR LAWS NOT SUMPTUARY. 


THE REVEREND GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D.D., EX-PRESIDENT 
OF IOWA COLLEGE. 


Popular Science Monthly, New York, October. 


THE recent article * of William A. Hammond, M.D., on 
Sumptuary Laws and their Social Influence consists of two 
parts—(1I) an attempt to confound laws prohibiting the com- 
mon sale of alcoholic beverages with obsolete ‘‘ sumptuary ” 
legislation, and (2) certain criticisms in the same strain 
upon such laws in lowa and Minnesota. 

The sweeping assertion of Dr. Hammond is in the following 
terms: 

The laws which severai States have enacted relative to the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic liquors are true sumptuary laws, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is claimed by their adherents, that they 
are measures which every independent State having a regard for the 
welfare of society is in duty bound to enforce. 

The one immediate and sole object of a sumptuary law is 
the prevention of waste and expense. So Doctor Johnson, a 
century and a half ago, defined this class of statutes: 
“SUMPTUARY [Sumfptuarius, Lat.}. Relating to expense; 
regulating the cost of life.” He quotes Bacon, a century 
earlier, on “removing want and poverty” through “the re- 
pressing of waste and excess by sumptuary laws.”’ The defi- 
nition has never changed (Compare Webster, Worcester and 
others). It is therefore simply evidence of lack of discrimi- 
nation, to call any law a sumptuary one, whose object is not 
the prevention of cost, expense and waste. 

The law of lowa, twice referred to by Dr. Hammond, is not 
a sumptuary law at all,and is intemperately stigmatized as 
the “ height of human folly.” The lowa statute does provide 
that no person shall manufacture for sale, gzve away, ex- 
change, barter or dispense any intoxicating liquor for any 
purpose whatever, otherwise than as provided in the stat- 
ute. Dr. Hammond’s inference from this law is that “it is 
made a penal offense for one person to ask another to take a 
drink "—that even in the “ castle” of one’s own home, one 
cannot do this under any circmstances—so eager are the lowa 
law-makers to forbid the people “to wear, to eat and to drink 
what they please.” Passing the flippant tone in which it is 
asserted that a man who, “in the sanctity of his own house 
gets quietly drunk and goes to bed,” “ has injured no living 
being but himself,” it is to be said, that there is nothing what- 
ever in the penal features of the prohibitory statutes of Iowa, 
that has anything to do with the “sideboard” in a private 
house. The Supreme Court of the State has expressly decided 
that “‘ the statute does not forbid the simple act of giving, 
when no consideration, reward, or payment was given or 
promised, and none expected, and which was not intended as 
a subterfuge to conceal unlawful sales and evade the penalties 
of the law.” 

One sometimes wonders why license laws, as well as pro- 
hibitory ones, are not denounced as ‘“‘sumptuary ”! The fact 
is, that the natural tendency of license laws is to increase the 
expense of both intemperate and moderate drinking—the 
liquor-vendor charging more for what he sells to cover /zs 
expense for a license. This might in some small measure les- 
sen buying and expense with it, on the part of those who can 
least afford to buy. Would any one pretend that this is the 
object of license laws, rather than to balance the notorious 
injury done by the traffic to the State, by putting the license 
fees intoitstreasury? There is one obvious and nearer reason 
for not misrepresenting license laws as ‘“‘sumptuary,”’ viz., 
that however thoroughly enforced they may be, the means of 

*LITERARY DiGEsT tor May 31, p. 145. 
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securing the effects of intoxicating drinks, moderate or im- 
moderate, are openly obtainable. Under prohibition, as well 
enforced, they are not. 

It is to be noted that, if the lowa Legislature had of pro- 
vided by further legislation against evasions of its statutes 
(through such subterfuges as club-room arrangements, treating, 
exchange, barter and the like), there might be some pretense, 
that it is expense to the drinker which the lowa law originally 
intended to prevent. But this cannot be the case when the 
drinker is at no expense. So the very statute preventing 
evasions, assailed by Dr. Hammond, goes to overthrow his 
contention, since the reason for preventing them cannot be 
“sumptuary.” There is an old saying about hoisting one’s 
self with “ his own petard.” 





A CENTURY OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
The Fortnightly Review, London, September. 

Two late events may be said to mark a new era in the his- 
tory of female emancipation: in the United States a Territory 
in which woman suffrage is established has been admitted 
with full State rights into the Union; in London, aftera 
very weak protest, two women have been allowed to sit in the 
County Council. These are facts, the significance of which 
those who disapprove of them most heartily cannot deny. It 
is, therefore, especially appropriate that at this juncture a 
publisher should be found to announce a new edition of 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Women, almost one hundred 
years after its first publication, Now that even the political 
future of her sex seems no mere Utopian dieam, it is but just 
to remember the first woman who braved public opinion, and 
lifted up her voice to declare that woman had rights as well 
as man. 

Mary W olistonecraft’s famous work, owing to its style, has 


cannot spare time for the justest arguments when set forth 


temporaries who would have found no fault with her rhet- 
oric, won for her such pleasant names as the “hyena in 
petticoats” and the “ philosophizing serpent.” "But for all 
that, the book went quietly through two editions, was trans- 
lated into French and German, and its author became prob- 
ably the most talked-about woman in London. The truth is 
that, startling as her doctrines seemed, the world intellect- 
ually was ready for them, as is shown by the fact that almost 
at the same time in France, Condorcet and the Abbé Siéyes 
were Officially making similar pleas for the aboliticn of female 
slavery; the position of women was assuming popularity asa 
subject of discussion in the political clubs, while the heroines 
of the Café Foy, of the march upon Varsailles, of the taking 
of the Bastille, were giving proof that women could to some 
purpose—evil as well as good — take active part in public 
affairs. 
‘metaphysical jargon,” as good Hannah More concluded 
from its “absurd ” and “ fantastic” title, was the work of one 
who had genius enough to foresee the real drift of the new 
philosophical and political creed, and courage enough to de- 
clare in unmistakable, if somewhat verbose, language, that 
truth about women which, once Rousseau’s Contrat Social 
had revolutionized the standard of social relations, could not 
much longer remain concealed. 

The result of Rousseau’s revolutionary social creed and 
of the American rebellion was, that never, since the days 
of Oliver Cromwell, had Englishmen been so preoccupied with 
the problem of human freedom as in the second half of the 
eighteenth century; and it is to this second half that Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s life belongs. She was born in1759. Con- 
dorcet’s paper on Woman Suffrage appeared a year before 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s book. But as this was the work of six 





Indeed, the Azghts of Women, far from being mere | 





weeks, and as her knowledge of the French language was only 
less than her interest in French affairs, it is very improbable 
that she had read his statement of the case. She owed, how- 
ever, her powerful inspiration to the Contra? Social. 

The chief end of Mary Wollstonecraft’s book was to awaken 
mankind to the knowledge that women are human beings, 
and to insist that they should be given the chance to assert 
their human rights, and that their sex should become a sec- 
ondary consideration. It is so long since men have honestly 
believed that the sole duty of a woman is to please and be 
useful to them, and to render their lives easy and agreeable, 
as Rousseau taught, that many may wonder that Mary Woll- 
stonecraft gave so much space to the refutation of silly argu- 
ments. But that which seems the apotheosis of silliness to us, 
was serious enough in her day. She knew too well from her 
own experience all the indignities which woman was forced 
to suffer, because of the artificial conception of her sexual 
status, and all the pettiness and egoism to which her training 
had degraded her. Mary Wollstonecraft had lived in a home 
made unbearable to wife and children alike by the brutality 
of the husband and father, who must still be looked up to as 
a superior being; she had helped her sister in her flight from 
an unworthy husband; she had been governess in a family 
where the mother had cultivated. feminine sensibility, until 
her dogs had grown dearer to her than her children; and she 
had further learned how almost impossible it was for those of 
hersex who were forced to support themselves, to find honest 
work to do. When she herself had come up to London to 
actually live by her literary work, had she not seemed the 
first of a ‘‘new genus ?” 

Were woman left alone and penniless, then in truth she be- 
came in truth and indeed an outcast; if her husband werea 
brute or a villain, she was without redress; if she fulfilled the 
ideal set up for her, she was no better than a coquette or a 


. : ““” | harlot, for whom there was no use or place once her youth 
been a sealed volume to the present busy generation, which | ... spent. 


; : ; Q | craft rebelled, with all the strength of a nature at once sensi- 
with Johnsonian eloquence; its subject, from her own con- | 


It was against these indignities Mary Wollstone- 


tive and independent, impetuous and proud. 

In England, her name, for long years, was covered with in- 
famy and contempt. The picture of her given in Chalmers’s 
Dictionary was popularly accepted, and the immorality of her 
doctrines, as well as the unwomanliness of her conduct, taken 
for granted. Women remained the puppets she had found 
them; they still clung to their one recognized right—that of 
pleasing. 

But almost imperceptibly the change for the better began, 
and now that a hundred years have passed since the world 
was first startled by the new discovery that women have rights, 
many of these have been irrevocably secured. Condorcet in- 
sisted upon the immediate accomplishment of the great end 
of the new movement; Mary Wollstonecraft would have 
urged rather the adoption, one by one, of the means which 
eventually led to it. The consequence is that to-day, when 
the political sphere in which Condorcet would have placed 
women has only just been opened to them, all the new privi- 
leges which Mary Wollstonecraft demanded have already 
been granted. 


ABOUT THE PRISON CONGRESS. 
NOTES ON RUSSIA. 
Z. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, September 13. 


PETERSBURGH, June 12. 

] HAVE just crossed Europe in sixty hours. 
thing civilization is! 

In my head I have a sound of rails and turn-tables, in my 
legs the unsteadiness of the sfa/im (which is the Russian for 
sleeping-car) that brought me here; before my eyes the monot- 
onous spectacle of immense unbounded plains which recall 


What a fine 
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‘time one is rejoiced to see Madame Anais, ROBES, or Madame 
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Pomerania, Prussia and Poland; no clear idea; a sort of pain- | and dungeons, and corporal punishment? In short, why are 
ful torpor. they, too, not holding a congress in international slang ? 


The first feeling is one of sadness. Having travelled with 
amiable, graceful, and distinguished looking Russians who 
have learned French from the pages of Voltaire, one is full of 
recollections of the eighteenth century. One confidently 
expects to find a great city, very French in heart and mind, 
where every one will say welcome in the sweet mother tongue. 
What a disenchantment! Everything is Russian, supremely 
Russian. Everything conveys the idea of enormous distance 
despite the sixty only hours by railway. Nothing more con- 
fusing than this new alphabet, than these inscriptions in mys- 
terious characters over doors and windows. From time to 


Josephine, CHAPEAUX. These are remnants of our influence 
over the country! 

I chose my first hotel because of its title, Wétel de Paris. 
It was impossible to make myself understocd there, either to 
the doorkeeper or to the other servants, numerous as the 
sands of the sea, who brought me piping hot tea when I asked 
forbeer. If I had not recollected some of my German, | could 
never have got out of the place. 

I moved tothe Hétel de France, There again German is 
dominant. I make this decadence the subject of inquiry and 
find that even the French cooks, who once so firmly uplifted 
the standard of national gastronomy, have gone away because 
their wages were insufficient. 


The nobility and others in the court circle have French 
taught to their children, but among themselves they talk 
Russian. Cannot they find a Czar who will induce some 
Diderot to come here? 

Anyhow, French is adopted as the official language of the 
Congress. That is a consolation. 

Don’t come to see Saint Petersburgh in summer; that is 
just the time when the city is gloomy. Everybody is away at 
Peterhoff, or on the Isles of the Neva, or at Bohemian or Ger- 
man watering-placés. The only people here are merchants, 
bankers and the members of the Congress. 

June. 13 

The members of the Congress are coming ; they have come! 
Nothing indicates the existence of national hostility more 
strongly than the Congress. At its peaceful meetings rivalry 
is displayed more clearly than it is elsewhere. The represent- 
atives of the various nations enclose themselves in different 
hotels fearing lest mistakes shculd be made with regard to 
their nationality. They stare, they watch, they are jealous of 
each other. One sees quite a series of little plots, of spiders’ 
webs carefully stretched out to catch the unwary fly. And 
yet what is it allabout? About little nothings, about scien- 
tific—or at léast what are called scientific— discussions. 

Here is the Congress assembled in the “Hall of the 
Nobility.” 

This is a good opportunity for all these excellent doctors, 
professors, chaplains philanthropists to take 
a trip to Russia at the expense of their respective govern- 
ments. Every one of them has his little special question, his 
hobby. 


Here are Germans, Gallicians, Switzers, Dutchmen, Ital- 
ians, Castilians, and quite an invading army of Frenchmen, 
but no English; they do not care for such amusements. 


But we miss something. What has become of the persons 
who have brought the Congress together? Where are the 
poor fellows who are imprisoned on suspicion, the much-to- 
be-pitied assassins, the dearly beloved thieves, the deeply in- 
teresting “old offenders”? Why have they not taken their 





CARNEGIE, BELLAMY AND COMPANY. 
WILLIAM HENRY THORNE. 


The Globe, Philadelphia, September. 


THE “Gospel of Wealth,” by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, which 
appeared originally in the North American Review, and has 
been endorsed by Mr. Gladstone, is simply a high-flown rhe- 
torical piece of modern bombast, meant only to exalt beyond 
his measure or degree the excellent gentleman who wrote it, 
but who ought to have been better employed. The book is as 
false to history as it is to religion and morality. It is mere 
high-sounding fiction from beginning to end; and were it not 
for the fact that our magazine editors are nearly all sold to 
the devil, one would marvel at the bluntness of the Aeview 
which accepted these articles. Mr. Gladstone’s praise is ex- 
plicable only on the philosophy that “if you tickle me, I'll 
tickle you.” 

The newspapers are authority for the statement that during 
the year preceding the announcement of his ‘Gospel of 
Wealth,” Mr. Carnegie made a million dollars out of his vari- 
ous manufacturing establishmerts, and in the same period 
reduced the wages of his slaves at least ten percent. This 
is his way of selling all that he has and giving it to the poor. 

If Mr. Carnegie will divide his surplus by any accepted 
principles of justice withthe men he has employed these many 
years, he will at once cease writing such trash as his ‘‘ Gospel 
of Wealth,” and he will also very soon cease to have any sur- 
plus. If he wishes to know anything about a real gospel, 
really wants to find out how easy it is for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven, let him do exactly what Jesus advised 
another rich man to do long ago; and until he has done 
something like this, let him stop his stupid, babbling travesty 
on the words of the poorest, the saddest, the greatest, the 
sublimest man that ever lived. 

I have not coupled together Mr. Carnegie’s ‘‘ Gospel of 
Wealth” and Mr. Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward” under the 
delusion that the two publications, outwardly, nominally, or 
consciously to their authors, mean the same thing. I am 
aware that Mr. Carnegie’s book is an open assumption, alike 
in its title and in its claims, that wealth deserves the name of 
gospel and is destined to save the world, while Mr. Bellamy’s 
book is an open confession that wealth is a crime and a lie, 
and a failure in the matter of saving or governing the world 
But at heart these two gospels are the same. They expect to 
save the world either by wealth or the sham of wealth, plus 
some improved machinery. My belief is that both gospels are 
a delusion, a snare, a falsehood, fathered and promulgated by 
the devil, the father of lies, and that, could they both be uni- 
ted to-morrow, and put into effect next week, and brought to 
perfection and realization during the next ten years, the 
entire world would be, at the end of those ten years, more 
godless, sensual, conceited, false-hearted, untrue, debased, 
selfish, pitiable and contemptible than it is to-day. Yet Bel- 
lamyism is a tremendous advance on Carnegieism, inasmuch 
as the former sees the need of some vital change in the pres- 
ent order of things. 

In company with Messrs. Carnegie and Bellamy, Mr. W. D. 
P. Bliss has issued a little pamphlet, asking ‘‘ What is Chris- 
tian Socialism?” While there are many things in Mr. Bliss’s 
pamphlet which indicate that the man is right at heart—that 
is, in general impulse—the pamphlet, as a whole, proves that 
he is very much afflicted with Bellamyism under another 
}name; wants codperation instead of competition; thinks 
John Bright was a saint, and Rochdale a sort of earthly par- 
adise, wherein the “ Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 


REFLECTIONS OF A PRIEST ON THE SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


American Ecclestastical Review, New York, October. 


ONE of the most influential organs of sober thought, the 
aim of which is independence of sectarian bias, after review- 
ing the opinions of representative men, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, on the school question, sums up as follows: ‘One 
thing that will strike our readers is that there are two utterly 
diverse and contradictory views, mutually exclusive, held 
among Catholics on public schools.” What these two oppos- 
ing views are it is hardly necessary to state. Catholic spokes- 
men have said that the public school system is “ godless, 
immoral and debasing.” At the same time others, of equally 
high standing and authority, not only bespeak tolerance for 
the public school system, but patronize these schools and 
accept positions of trust for their defense and salaries for the 
aid they give in conducting them. This looks very much 
like a contradiction in principle, the more difficult to under- 
stand, since we claim this struggle to be one for conscience’ 
sake. Yet, as far as the position goes, which the Catholic 
Church as such espouses, there is not a shadow of inconsis- 
tency. , 

The Catholics who appear to be inconsistent with each 
other in regard to the public schoo] question, all agree as to 
the soundness of the objections to the public schools made 
by the Catholic Church. The only difference between these 
Catholics is as to the manner in which the objections should 
be urged. Have we any right to assume, or is there any gain 
in assuming, an aggressive attitude against the public schools, 
50 long as we are not forced to send our children to them, 
while they are acceptable to the bulk of the population, and 
while it is well understood that in many districts Catholics 
patronize them and do so not unlawfully? Where these 
schools, being free from sectarian bias, or having Catholic 
teachers, offer no hindrance to religious influences, or when 
parents are known to supply the religious instruction, Catho- 
lics may send their children there, and sometimes do so by 
the express advice of the bishop or priest. When wetell our 
Catholic people that the public school system is rotten, god- 
less and corrupting, we may point out a danger to which the 
system lies essentially open and which is verified in many 
cases, as ample testimony from those who ought to know 
seems to show; yet the impression made by our words upon 
those who do not reflect, and they are the bulk of our people, 
is wholly different. They will look upon the children of the 
public schools as moral lepers; and if any of the latter happen 
to be Catholics or are known to be as good or better than 
their critics, these lepers and their parents will begin to doubt 
seriously, either the judgment or the knowledge, of those who 
so roundly denounce what admits of being clearly distin- 
guished when applied in practice. Hosts of our public school 
teachers are Catholics. We must suppose that they represent 
a respectable and intelligent portion of our congregations. 
How do they bear this lashing of the public school by us, 
which strikes them no less than those who justly deserve it? 

Neither the Sovereign Pontiff, nor the Syllabus, least of all 
the Baltimore Council, bid us condemn the public school 
system, except in so far as we are obliged not to patronizethe 
system as such, and are urged in the interest of our faith, of 
which the Church is the teacher, to provide positive and all- 
sided education for our children. This is the spirit of the 
Church’s legislation throughout, and the aim of whatever she 
condemns as noxious in principle to the religious interests of 
the people. 

The most effective way to awaken the American people to 





a just sense of our claims is to allow the two systems time 
to work out their comparative results. That cannot take so 
very long, and hardly longer than it will take to undo the 
present prejudice by proclaiming the rights of conscience, 
which the people who are educating their children in the 
public schools don’t understand to be rights of conscience at 
all. 

If the matter of a compromise with the State schools were 
proffered to us, I doubt if it would be wise to accept it, even 
with the prospect of lessening the cost of education to Cath- 
olics. Nevertheless, if the clergy should find it wise to advo- 
cate a compromise, it would not be difficult to find a platform, 
the principles of which could be accepted by Catholics, as 
well as non-Catholics, in the United States. Mr. Tolman 
Smith, who is acknowledged to be “ one of the most careful 
and thorough scholars we have on school matters,” marks 
four principles as indicating the actual position of the Ameri- 
can public on the subject, and we must confess that we should 
have no objection to subscribing to them, if no flaw vitiated 
them in the application. 

“1, Public money for the parts of education of which the 
State is the natural judge and conserver. 

“2. The right of conscience secured. 

“3. Compulsion with respect to the knowledge that makes 
for the safety of the State. 

‘“‘4. Freedom with respect to that which unites the human 
with the divine. 

‘With these principlesin law and in practice, something is 
wrong outside of the school, when in a nation like our own, or 
a nation of churches like France, the altar fires grow dim.” 





MORAL TRAINING IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 
May MACKINTOSH. 
Common School Education, Boston, September. 


THE one need of a child’s life is opportunity for growth, 
and this growth only comes through activity in all directions. 
When the little body is tired, the little mind is by no means 
quiescent. All we have to do is to give it material to work 
upon. 

A second point, that of training in cleanliness of body and 
mind, is very important with all children, and doubly so when 
there is little or no home training inthisdirection. A kinder- 
gartner does not think any work beneath her dignity, which is 
necessary to insure the purity of the little bodies, for she 
knows how great is the reflex action of such purity on the 
spirit. Youngteachers and kindergartners trained in refined 
homes hardly realize, until taught by experience, how much 
of this training must be given in school or kindergarten, if it 
is to be given at all. 

Sometimes the effect of a clean white apron is almost laugh- 
ably potent. I well remember a wild, naughty, little Irish 
girl, not used to much luxury in that line, who was reduced 
to a state of angelic quietness and thoughtfulness by being 
arrayed in one. She evidently felt her former behavior did 
not suit her costume. And just here, I may give voice to my 
bejief on the moral effects of dress. I like as little as any one, 
to see pretentious little men and women, whose toilets vie in 
richness with those of their elders, but 1 do believe that half the 
clumsiness and awkwardness in little children, little girls espe- 
cially, could be cured by a little attention to their dress. Ifa 
child is inclined to be awkward, you can develop the tendency 
very soon by clumping shoes, collarless, straight, gingham 
aprons, of apparently the very ugliest color to be found in any 
store, an umhemmed rag for a handkerchief, and so forth. 
There is little danger of making such a child conceited, and 
if, in return for some little service exacted of her, the teacher 
will give her a bright hair ribbon and show her how to dress 
her hair so that it would always look pretty and neat, or teach 
her how to crochet a simple edge and sew it into her dress, it 
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will develop only that most valuable property of self-respect, 
and show in improvement in all directions. The kindergarten, 
too, is the place for training in social ethics. 

Society consists of a series of concentric circles, the inner- 
most and smallest of which isthe home. The greater social 
lesson to be learned in the larger world of the school is, that 
while at home he is loved naturally, and asa right, abroad he 
must make his own reception good or bad by his behavior. 
He is no longer the bright particular star of one household, 
but shines in the society of his peers with equal, or it may be 
with diminished, lustre. Here the child gets his first object 
lesson in social, as distinct from family life, and hence it 
is important that this first lesson should reveal to him an 
ideal social life, where, in the spirit of Macaulay’s words at 


least, 
‘* None are fora part 
And all are for the State, 
And the rich man helps the poor, 
And the poor man loves the great.” 





NORSEMEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
KRISTOPHER JANSON. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, Uctoder. 


THE old Vikings were imbued with an ardent spirit of ad- 
venture. They dashed out on the wild ocean in their boats 
of hide, as in their ships of war, and took land where they 
pleased. The world belonged to him who could take it with 
the sword. And so they raged like lions and tigers on the 
coasts of England and Scotland and Ireland, ravaged France, 
burned cities in Spain, frightened Sicily, and carried off with 
them as much booty as they could lay hold of; and atlast in 
A.D. 1066, their leader, William of Normandy, ascended the 
throneof England. Modern civilization has put a stop to this 
warlike aggression, and the lands are no longer at the mercy of 
the Norse invaders; but still the restless desire to visit for- 
eign countries, to fight against difficulties and subdue them, 
lies deeply buried in every Norseman’s breast, And when 
young Carl Bock traverses the island of Borneo and the 
forests of Siam, and Dr. Carl Lumholz spends three years 
among the Australian cannibals; when Fritzoff Nansen on his 
“‘skees ” (snow-shoes) crosses the ice of Greenlanc, hitherto 
considered an impossible task, and Nordenskjold again opens 
the Arctic regions to new discoveries, we can point to them 
as worthy representatives of the old Viking race. 

The Norsemen gave their blood freely enough in the civil 
war. They were found in nearly every Western company, 
and the Fifteenth Wisconsin, which consisted only of Scan- 
dinavians, gathered its laurels on many a bloody field, 
especially at Chickamauga, where their commander, Colonel 
Hans Hegg, son of one of the first settlers, was killed. 

Besides farming and money-making, the common Norse- 
man’s mind is occupied with two things—politics and relig- 
ion. Having fought for his independence, and being at last 
united with his former foe, Sweden, the Norwegian is very 
jealous of his liberty and always on his guard against any en- 
croachment on his right of self government. Still the Scan- 
dinavians have not exercised great political influence in the 
West, although some of them, like the Norwegian Knute 
Nelson of Minnesota, have attracted attention as members of 
Congress.. The reason of this must be sought in their mutual 
jealousy, which always is likely to prostrate their occasional 
efforts at cotperation. Born and educated in the narrow 
valleys of Norway, and separated one from another, not only 
by mountains, but by dialects and customs, the Norwegian 
farmer’s mind is accustomed to move in a narrow circle ; his 
interest rarely strays beyond his farm, his parish or his dis- 
trict. It is very difficult for him to drop his little local scheme 
for the benefit of the larger commonwealth. This stubborn 
narrowness, and lack of public spirit, makes itself particularly 
felt in their religious conflicts. The Scandinavian Lutheran 


Church of America has split into six different organizations 
which have hitherto waged a sort of civil war, one against the 
other, with all the harshness and cruelty that characterize 
internecine combats. The Norwegian isa born controver- 
sialist. He likes to discuss, to twist words, to push argu- 
ments, to indulge in hair-splitting definitions; and as the 
religious field is the only one in which he feels himself at 
home, he gives free vent to his fighting spirit in his ecclesi- 
astical controversies. A Scandinavian Lutheran Church 
Convention offers a tragi-comical sight. It is held quite in 
medizval style. No quarter is given to the slightest heresy ; 
wholesale condemnation, the stake, and eternal damnation 
await the sinner that goes astray. The Bible is considered a 
great arsenal of doctrinal weapons and projectiles. The con- 
troversialists launch Biblical thunderbolts against one another. 
Moses and David and the prophets are made Viking chiefs, 
who brandish their swords with delight, and when one party 
is about to be pushed to the wall, its ministers command a 
bayonet charge, all along the line, with St. Peter and St. Paul 
as standard bearers. The inspiring words of command, the 
smell of powder, the smoke of the burning heresies stir up 
the farmer; he feels his importance as a Crusader ; the fanati- 
cism of his leaders influences him, and he considers himself a 
sentinel of God’s kingdom on earth, whose holy duty it is 
to resist and repulse all those modern innovations, that ask 
for admission in the alluring guise of progress. The prime 
characteristic in the Norseman is a stubborn belief in his own 
infallibility. Forthe Norseman there is no possibility of com- 
promise. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


THE MICROSCOPE AND THE CAMERA IN THE 
DETECTION OF FORGERY. 


MARSHALL D. EWELL. 
American Law Register, Philadelphia, September. 


CONSIDERABLE diversity of practise at present prevails in 
England, and in the various States of the Union, in respect of 
the admission of evidence of forgery. In the State of Illinois 
the English rule is applied with some strictness, and excluding 
the case of ancient documents, the only case, aswe understai.d 
it, in which a comparison of hands by experts is admitted, is 
where other writings admitted or proved to be genuine, are 
properly in evidence and pertinent to the case. 

Under the head of comparison of hands, two cases arise— 
first, where the material on which the judgment is based con- 
sists of the disputed and genuine signatures; and, second, 
where the comparison is between a letter or other documents, 
more voluminous. 

As to the method of arriving at an opinion upon the com- 
parison of one or more other signatures, the cases are so 
diverse that no general rules can be laid down. 
must be decided upon its own particular facts. 

In the second case, not unfrequently a conclusion can be 
arrived at having a high degree of probability, amounting 
almost to a moral certainty. In arriving at a conclusion, 
many things are to be considered—not only is the form of the 
letters important, but the manner of their combination to 
form words is even more important. The use of capitals, 
punctuation, mode of dividing into paragraphs, of making 
erasures and interlineations, idiomatic expressions, orthog- 
raphy, mechanical construction, style of combination, and 
other evidences of habit are important elements on which to 
forma judgment. The manner of combining the several 
letters toform the more common particles, such as “the,” 
“and,” “of,” “to,” “for,” etc., may afford evidence of iden- 
tity when the form of the letters has been purposely disguised. 


Each case 





Perfect identity of two signatures is very strong, if not con- 
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clusive, evidence of forgery. No two autograph signatures by 
the same hand will be exactly alike. In the famous Howland 
will case, Professor Pierce, at that time Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Harvard University, testified that the odds were 
2,866,000,000,000,000,000,000 to I that an individual could not 
with a pen write his name three times so exactly, as were the 
three alleged signatures of Sylvia Ann Howland, the alleged 
testatrix of the will and twocodicils. lf, therefore, upon super- 
position against the light, two or more signatures exactly 
coincide, it is morally certain that one of them is a forgery. 

Another means of detecting forgery is by internal evidences 
of fraud, afforded by the writing itself, with or without theaid 
of comparison with other and genuine writing. 

These internal evidences may consist of alterations, such as 
erasures, additions, etc., or of tracings of the genuine signa- 
ture by means of a pen or pencil,which tracings are afterward 
inked over with a pen; or they may be found in a copy of a 
genuine signature, otherwise than by tracing in the several 
manners above described. The copy or imitation of the genu- 
ine signature may be either free hand or composite, by which 
is meant that it is made discontinuously or by piecemeal. 
The detection of frauds attempted in the manner first above 
described is comparatively easy. A very low power of the 
microscope will readily reveal the erasures, and if the signa- 
ture has been traced over a genuine signature, the forger will 
usually be found to have failed to cover the original tracings 
entirely, In this case also, the signature will usually be found 
to be discontinuous, and the places where the pen has been 
put upon and removed from the paper in endeavoring to cover 
up the original tracings, can be readily made out; and when 
thus made out, the case is strong, if not conclusive, evidence 
of fraud. Not unfrequently, by the aid of a microscope, it can 
be determined that alterations of the instrument were made 
with a different pen and with different ink. Not unfrequent- 
ly, too, it is possible to determine the order in point of time in 
which they were made. In cases of this sort, and generally 
in cases of disputed signatures, photography is of very great 
service. In the comparison of disputed signatures, the writing 
in question should, if possible, be compared with the original, 
and not with a photographic copy, such copy being considered 
by most courts as secondary evidence; nevertheless photo- 
graphic enlargements of genuine and disputed signatures, the 
correctness of which is established by testimony, are very use- 
ful as a means of illustrating the evidence of the expert. 

Many of the points above discussed were well exemplified 
in the Jerome will case, recently decided by the Probate 
Court of Cook County. In this case a most audacious attempt 
was made to impose upon the Court a forged, for a genuine, 
will. Investigation showed that the general plan of the signa- 
ture was first laid out by caliper marks as guides, and further 
that the signature was a composite one, from the fact that 
the pen of the writer had been removed from the paper at un- 
usual places, forming breaks in the continuity of letters which 
are usually made by a continuous motion of the pen. Thisis 
well exemplified by the photographs. An examination under 
a low power likewise revealed the fact, that in a number of in- 
stances the signature had been patched, by retracing the 
lines. 





THE ORIGIN OF ALPHABETS. 
Edinburgh Review, Fuly. 


THOSE who are obliged to read the hand-writing of anumber 
of correspondents are aware how large a proportion of edu- 
cated men write illegibly. . This is due to hurry, and the same 
thing is to be observed in the hand-writing of Orientals. It is 
in the recognition of this desire to save labor, that the under- 
lying principle to be followed in tracing the growth of all 
epigraphic systems is to be found. The recovery by De Sar- 
gec of very early Babylonian texts on the statues of Tell Lo 





and that of yet more archaic inscriptions in Syria and Asia 
Minor and Cyprus, has rendered it possible to trace with cer- 
tainty the progress of the art of writing. 

From the hurried scrawl] of a modern Arabic epistle to the 
carefully engraved letters of the Moabite stone, is a transition 
so complete, that if we were not possessed of the intermediate 
steps represented by the Nabathean and the Cufic, we should 
never be able to feel satisfied, that the Arabic alphatet isa 
direct lineal descendant of the Phoenician. Yet not only is 
thisthe case, but the history of the Phoenician character itself, 
can be carried back from the ninth century B. C. fora length 
of time equal to that which divides our own day from that of 
Solomon ; and the well-defined form of the Moabite symbols 
is found also to result from a continual and very gradual 
change, which has produced a conventional shape from what 
was originally the carved figure of a natural object. 

It has been proved over and over again by independent 
scholars working on different systems of writing—such as the 
Chinese, the Cuneiform or the Egyptian—that no people ever 
invented an arbitrary system of writing, or ever originated an 
alphabet as such, by any mutual assent. 

Allthe known graphic systems originate in a picture writing, 
as rude as that of the American Indians, or of the South 
African Bushmen. All have advanced from the picture to 
the conventionalized hieroglyphic, representing an idea ora 
word ; while from the hieroglyph has sprung the syllabary, rep- 
resented by rougher sketches of the monumental emblems, 
and requiring a smaller number of necessary symbols. Finally, 
among the more civilized of ancient races, the alphabet was 
gradually introduced as a simplification of the syllabary, 
which reduced the necessary emblems to about a fifth of their 
previous number; and from the simplest and clearest of these 
early alphabets—that used in Syria—all modern styles of 
writing, whether they be the Runes of the Norse, the square 
letters of the Romans, the elaborate Sanskrit and other 
Indian alphabets, or the Arabic, which is almost as widely 
diffused as our modern running hand, have slowly diverged, 
in accordance with the necessities of various classes of lan- 
guage, until the common origin becomes discoverable only by 
special study. The Chinese alone have retained an antiqua- 
ted and most inconvenient system, which the Japanese have 
greatly simplified. In all other partsof the world, the early 
hieroglyphic systems have been swept away, and the Syrian 
alphabet has triumphed over the Egyptian, the Cuneiform and 
other systems of writing, which in their times, were used by 
nations more powerful and civilized than those who first 
adopted the alphabet—-probably as a convenience for the busy 
merchants of Phoenicia. 

A rigid conservatism has landed the Chinese in a pedantic 
absurdity of system, which renders the Chinese scholar of 
twenty less able to express himself on paper than an English 
child of five. With other peoples, thought, language and 
writing grew side by side, and influenced each other. Picture 
writing was unfitted to express more than the rudest facts of 
action or of perception. It was incapable of representing the 
simplest abstract ideas; time could only be shown by clumsy 
numerals ; adjectives of size and color only were possible. 

Until the great discovery of Champollion, the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were supposed to be simply picture writing. 
Champollion urged the common-sense plea, that a picture 
writing could never have been capable of expressing the 
names of foreign monarchs or such words as Ptolemy, Cleo- 
patra, etc., which occur in the text. He also made a careful 
study of the three Egyptian styles of wricing, the hieroglyph- 
ic, the hieratic, and the demotic or running hand of a latter 
age, which forms what the Greek text of the Rosetta stone 
calls the enchorial copy of the inscription. He succeeded in 
showing that the hieratic was only a hurried sketch of the 
hieroglyphic emblem in every case, and the demotic a mere 
degradation of the hieratic. 
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THE SLIDING RAILWAY. 
Dublin Review, (Quarterly), July. 

Tue Chemin de Fer Glissant came into prominent notice at 
the late Paris Exhibition, where there was a Liliputian rail- 
way, but it was invented some fifty years ago. There is some 
pathos attached to its history. It was the invention of M. 
Girard, the eminent hydraulic engineer, who possessed and 
managed the hydraulic works at La Jonctiere. It was there 
he constructed an experimental line, the results of which 
were so satisfactory, that he ambitiously applied for a con- 
cession for a railway from Calais to Marseilles. But the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1871 swept away both the experiment- 
alist and his experimental line. M. Girard died on the battle- 
field, and the German army destroyed the Railway at La 
Jonctiere. The documents, however, referring to the railway 
scheme were preserved, and these were purchased by M. 
Barre, who had worked in conjunction with M. Girard. In 
his hands the system has been considerably developed and 
modified. 

In the Chemin de Fer Glissant the motive power is sup- 
plied by several jets of water, issuing from hydrants which 
stand up along the centre of the track. The streams of water 
exert their effect on vanes placed underneath the carriages, 
and propel the train along the line. There are no wheels to 
the carriages ; for these, flat surfaces called skates, are substi- 
tuted. These slide upon the rails, and in order to reduce the 
friction, water is introduced, at pressure, between the skate and 
the line, the consequence being that the carriage is lifted off 
the line by a film of water, and it is on this film of water that 
the train slides along so freely. 

Thetrain which was exhibited in the Paris Exhibition was 
50 ft. long. Theline was 170 yds. It had at first a downward 
incline of 1 in 90 for forty yards; this was followed by a level 
of nearly 90 yards, and then an upward incline of 1 in 180 
for about forty yards. In 114 days 118,000 passengers took 
trips on the model railway, which became as popular as 
tobogganing. 

M. Barre claims enormous advantages for his railway, especi- 
ally in the matter of economy, but engineers have by no 
means accepted his claim for an ideal railway, with absolute 
faith. Undoubtedly the great virtue of M. Barre’s system is 
the smoothness of motion, which no other system of locomo- 
tion attains in so perfect a degree, but how will the water be 
prevented from freezing in winter? And how willthe quantity 
of water required for propulsion be provided? M. Barre 
claims that, provided he has the assistance of the Channel 
tunnel, he will perform the journey from London to Paris in 
two hours. 





EXCAVATIONS IN JUDA. 
Pporessor A. H. SAYCE. 
Contemporary Review, London, September. 


THE traveller from Hebron to Gaza cannot fail to be struck 
with the sudden contrast, presented by the mountainous 
country which he leaves behind him, and the long stretth of 


almost level plain into which he descends. On the first occa- 


sion on which I traversed it, however, it was not the sharp 
contrast between mountain and plain that first attracted my 
attention; it was rather the number of ¢e/s, or artificial 
mounds, with which the plain is covered. Each /e/ marks the 
site of an ancient city or village, and no archeologist could 
help reflecting as he gazed upon them, what a rich field must 
here await the future excavator. Among them I noted two 


or three of remarkable height and size, and longed for an 


opportunity of exploring their hidden secrets. It was more 


_ especially on a lofty mound, which my dragoman told me was 


called Tel Ajlan, that I cast covetous eyes. 
The curiosity which the site of the mound excited has now 
been partially gratified. After ten years of patient impor- 





tunity, the Turkish Government at length gave permission to 
excavate in the south of Palestine; Mr. Flinders Petrie, the 
prince of living excavators, took the work in hand, and, in 
spite of obstacles, his few weeks of work have produced mar- 
vellous results. We now know something of the art and’ 
building of the Israelites in the period of the kings, and even 
of that older Amorite population whom the Israelites con- 
quered. 

Some preparatory work was done at Umm-el-Lagis, which 
proved to be a village of Roman age: Mr. Petrie accordingly 
soon removed with his workmen to the ¢e/, which forms the 
most prominent object of the region where he was permitted 
to dig. This is Tel-el-Hesy, which owed its importance to 
its being the source of the only spring of fresh water for many 
miies around. Here the stream from the spring had already 
rendered invaluable assistance to Mr. Petrie, by washing away 
a large portion of the mound, and exposing its section, which 
is about sixty feet in height, all formed by the accumulated 
ruins of successive towns. The lowest and earliest city was 
the most important, if we may judge from the size of the wall 
with which it was encircled. This was 28 feet 8 inches thick, 
and was formed, like the walls of an Egyptian city, of clay 
bricks baked in the sun. As thin black Phoenician pottery 
was found above it, which Egyptian excavation has shown to 
be not later than about B.C. 1100, we may follow Mr. Petrie, 
in regarding the wall as that of one of those Amorite cities 
which, as we are told, were walled up to Heaven (Deut. i: 28). 
It is the first authentic memorial of the ancient Canaanitish 
population which has been discovered in Palestine. Aslarge 
quantities of potsherds have been met with, both inside and 
outside, we now know the precise characteristics of Amorite 
pottery, and can consequently tell the age of a site on which 
it occurs. 

The city to which the wall belonged was taken and de- 
stroyed, and the wall itself was allowed to fall into ruin. 
Then came a period when the site was occupied by rude 
herdsmen, unskilled in the arts, either of making bricks or of 
fortifying towns. Their huts were built of mud and rolled 
stones from the wadz below, and resembled the wretched 
shanties of the half-savage Bedouin, which we may still see on 
the outskirts of the Holy Land. They must have been in- 
habited by the invading Israelitish tribes, who had over- 
thrown the ancient Canaanitish civilization. From thispoint 
the evolution of Jewish civilization is traced onward. 

In Tel-el-Hesy Mr. Petrie sees the ruins of Lachish, one of 
the most important fortresses of Judza, and, if this is so, the 
monuments of sculpture and inscriptions overthrown there 
by Sennacherib must still be lying within its ruins. 

An important fact brought to light by Mr. Petrie is, that if 
we are ever to learn anything about pre-exilic Israel on the 
soil of Palestine itself, it must be by the help of the spade. 
The former story of Palestine has not been obliterated from 
its soil,as has often been imagined; on the contrary, it is 
indelibly impressed on the stone and clay which that soil still 
holds in its bosom. We have dug up Homer and Herodotus, 
we shall yet dig up the Bible. 








RELIGIOUS. 


A PERSONAL DEVIL. 
A. C. NICKERSON. 
Unitarian Review, Boston, September. 


I BELIEVE in a personal devil. The belief is not a survival. 
It does not linger, a reproach to me, in some unlighted, cob- 
webbed corner of my intellect. It is a persuasion which has 
come with my ripest thought. So] like the revised version 
of the New Testament, which allows us to read in the Lord’s 
Prayer, “‘ Deliver us from the evil ome,” or to omit the word 
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“‘one” and say enly “evil.” Im the church speaking for 
many, I would say “‘evil.”” Sometimes, when we desire God’s 
‘mercy to us-ward as sinners, would we not say and pray, most 
forcibly, ‘“‘evilonme”? It is good for us to think of a personal 
‘devil; for as a being “ black as Night, fierce as ten Furies,” 
iin Milton, or a scarlet, full-fledged malignity, like Goethe’s, it 
‘is most easily apprehended by yeung minds. The supremely 
strong and transcendently luminous minds in the history of 
ithe world have heen persuaded of the incarnation of evil. 
Plato, Socrates,a@nd even Jesus surely gave to what we all 
imost dread a palpable “ habitation and a name.” 

To fable it too long hath appertained ; 

But people from the change have nothing won, 

Rid of the evil one, the evil has remained. 

But to-day hell is a fossil—dried, dead! How curious 
Dante’s descriptions are! Really, they almost make one 
shudder. Evidently, he had studied anatomy, and he knew 
postures like an artist; and what a wonderful imagination he 
did possess! And there is Milton’s Paradise Lest,—excellent 
fer parsing! Then we have Irving in Faust, with most real- 
istic settings for the play! And there is Shakespeare’s Jago. 
But hell—oh, that old superstition was exploded long ago. 

Im the days of religious realism in New England, it was be- 
lieved that Satan might enter the house through a keyhole, 
or by any smallest, unguarded aperture. Satan, as realized 
to-day, would prove himself a bungling, bulky fellow, if he re- 
quired so large a space as a keyhole for his entry. As no 
doors open in the sky for angelic visitants, so no traps spring 
upward for the accommodation of devils. Two lines of forces 
wait ouro@wncommand. So long as our bodies are ours, the 
Satanic force can muster strong and fast. So long as our 
souls are quick, the heavenly hosts may instantly file in. 

Our own personality is God’s or Satan’s. Our will is the 
magic wand which summons the beneficent or the malevolent 
power. Our life is the field of action. We are not our own. 
No man liveth to himself and no man dieth to himself. Evil 
tempts, but evil cannot force us. Goethe makes Mephistoph- 


eles say: 
The devil taught her, it is true ; 


But yet the draught the devil can’t prepare. 

Thought, fitted with the wings of eternity, flies, even in 
very vulgar natures, faster than the wind. “As more of 
heaven in each we see,” there is more to be occupied; but 
what there is in us, much or little, can be at once covered. If 
the stomach calls in a dyspeptic tone, and our thought obeys 
the blue devils’ motion, from the seat we assume in the 
stomach, melancholy, “wan melancholy,” pervades and tinges 
everything. Appeals are made to the heart, to the affections, 
to the consideration we ought always to feel for others. But 
we are not at home in the heart’s house. Its double parlor, 
are deserted; the owner is visiting the slums. Reason comes 
to visit our kindred intelligence. The door is not unbarred. 
We are not hospitable to any comer, unless he wears mourn- 
ing. The mind’s consent to melancholy, doubt or evil, is the 
function of a being who is not organic, and may at any time 
be instantly annulled ; but while it holds and the blue devils 
have possession, heaven is far away. 

The body is animal, and it feels the environment of all the 
animal life around it. The body is mortal; and the years 
drag it downward, even as the centuries pull every tree and 
vine finally into the dust. The soul is spiritual, and lives 
many a day and hour, not only ignoring the body and uncon- 
scious of it, but the better often for its non-codperation; and 
so “ lets sleeping dogs lie.” The spiritual being is the stronger ; 
for,where it has relatively the most sustenance, soul and body 
dwell long, healthfully and happily in the land. But if the 
body has relatively the larger share of attention, then the 
Nemesis is invoked, and comes with diseases, and anon with 
pill-boxes, and soon the body shows that it is physically poor, 


mentally weak, bankrupt of cheerfulness, hope and faith. To 
a man so placed the devil is a personal matter. 





DREAMS AND THE MORAL LIFE. 
ProF. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D. D. 
Homiletic Review, New York, September. 


IT is almost impossible for us to understand in these later 
and perhaps wiser days, since sciénce has entered in “ with 
disenchanting step,” how great a part dreams played in the 
lives of our forefathers. The physician and the psychologist 
have learned to bend the ear to the message they may bring, 
and to seek among the stuff of which they are made, for sterner 
materials than airy nothings and misty shadows. The moral- 
ist and physician of souls must not lag behind, for to them, 
too, we cannot doubt, dreams may come laden with weighty 
lessons, which they will despise, to their loss. 

Of course we need but to have our attention called to it, to 
recognize it as a familiar fact, that dreams often play a very 
great part in the development of the moral life. The per- 
sonal experience of each will certify to him what a strong im- 
pression on the mind anevildream may make, how prevalent 
a source of temptation it may become, what a sturdy effort of 
will it may require to overcome its effect. Poets’ intuitions 
outrun scientific analysis, and what full use they make of dream 
temptations, every reader knows, One of Shakespeare’s finest 
touches, for instance, is the contrast which he draws between, 
the characters of Banquo and Macbeth, as reflected in their 
attitudes towards the temptations of the night; both receiv~ 
ing them, but the one fleeing from them and crying :— 

** Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature. 
Gives way to in repose !”” 
while the other gloats over them, and hastens to fulfil them. 
Sleep truly oftentimes 


** Before a deed is done, has tidings of it.’’ 


It is safe to assume, that there are none who have not beem 
conscious of evil influences in their lives, arising from evil 
dreams. And we can scarcely hclp suspecting, that some of 
the curious instances of gradually debasing lives we see about 
us, may find an explanation in partin the influence of de- 
basing dreams. 

Now, whencecome these hideous visitants, which like foul 
nightbirds attack us in our helpless moments, and suck the 
blood from our virtue? Itcan scarcely be doubted that some 
of them are to be directly attributed to the cruel cunning of 
him, whose weapons are now, as ever, “ deep guile and heart- 
less craft.” The poets are in advance of the moralists here, 
too. Milton,as weall remember, not inappropriately pictures 
his first essay at temptation as, 

‘* Squat like a toad, close to the ear of Eve 
Assaying by his devilish arts to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantoms and dreams.” 


The last day of the revelation of the secrets of men alone 
will disclose, into the walled-up gardens of how many souls 
Satan has first made successful entrance in their sleep, “ in- 
spiring venom” and tainting their spirits in dreams, and 
thence raising 

‘« At last distempered, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires.” 

But we must not so magnify the work of Satan as to forget 
that man’s greatest tempter is himself. In general, dreams 
are made up of the loose débrzs of our past experience ; and in 


allordinary cases, 
‘* In bitterdreams we reap 


The sorrows we have sown.” 


Dreams, in a word, may not only become factors in our 
moral development; much more significant than that, they 
may be revelations of our moral state. Sleep, like wine, casts 
otf the rein of will, by which we habitually guard and govern 
the working of our most intimate dispositions ; and who can 
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doubt that in such moments the veil is violently torn away 
from our artificial self, and that deeper self that lies behind is 
displayed in all its corruption? 

In our dreams we are ourselves, and the self that is thus re- 
vealed to us is often a self to shudder at, and demonstrates 
to our unwilling belief, that beneath the calm exterior of our 
outward conduct, beneath the habituated purity of our inner- 
most thought, beneath the very reach of our waking con- 
sciousness, there ebbs and flows a great black sea of evil, that 
threatens to overwhelm. at any unguarded moment, the whole 
fabric of our moral lives. 

Fortunately, however, there is here, too, a good as well asa 
bad side. We have consciences as well as corruption; and 
Satan cannot penetrate with temptation, where the spirit of 
God may not enter with sustaining and renewing grace. 
The history of the Church, from Origen down, is full of conver- 
sions through the instrumentality of dreams. Finally: May 
not what we may call the ordinary providential use of dreams, 
as vehicles of moral impression, have supplied the basis for 
the occasional extraordinary use of them of old, as the 
medium of direct revelation ? 





THREE VOICES FROM THE TOMBS. 
Pror. J. A. WELLER. 


Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in Christ, Dayton, 
Ohio, October. 


FoRTUNE tellers and spiritualists gather money from those 
who are curious to know the future, and are too anxious to 
wait for the developments of time. When our friends go 
from us, and we are left to ourselves after having said 
‘*good-by,” and looked for the last time on that form so dear, 
we long for some voice to relate to us the scenes beyond the 
tomb. A knock at its portals that gives no response but 
the echo of the stroke is disheartening. An answer that 
gives hope, inspires to call again. When a response comes 
that gives certainty, then are we satisfied. 

There are three voices coming from the tomb—the voice of 
infidelity, the voice of nature, and that of revelation. The 
soul is hungering and thirsting for a knowledge of what is 
beyond. The fingers of death are reaching for the heart- 
strings, and the immortality within calls out for light. The 
road is becoming dark. What isthere beyond? The dying 
man calls on infidelity foran answer. He hears a voice, but 
it is all dark. There is nothing of certainty. There is no 
hope. 

The materialist comes forward to answer the question pro- 
pounded to infidelity. He says there is nothing beyond the 
tomb. “Life is the result of organism, and with the dissolu- 
tion of the organism, life ceases. This is no satisfaction to 
the longing soul. With this theory, man is no better than a 
brute. The Pantheist answers, saying, God is everything. 
There is no personal God.” If the father has no personality, 
the children can have none. All we can be sure of is this 
present existence. 

The agnostic replies, ‘‘ There may be, but I do not know.” 
The not knowing is that which distresses. A state of doubt 
is the most painful. The hungry soul must feed upon itself. 

The atheist says, “ There is nothing beyond; there is no 
God; there is nothing but law.” A world without a God isa 
dark picture—no certainty, no hope. 

The soul, burning with thirst, turns away from infidelity, 
baffied and sorrowful. A positive nature cannot be satisfied 
with a negative answer. The question is still asked, ‘“‘ What 
is there beyond the tomb?” Nature answers, “ There isa 
God; man is mortal.” The intuition of man says that there 
is a God. No one can discover the existence of God, for he 
sees him directly. The recognition of God is universal and 
necessary. There is a universal longing for and belief in 
some kind of immortality. Every effect must have a cause; 





all about us are effects; there must be a first cause, which is 
God. 

Men unprejudiced by theory will usually speak forth the 
truths of nature. Even the sceptic may at times reach above 
his theories and speak the sentiments of human nature. 

The general progress of philosophy has been in favor of 
Christianity. The Greek philosophers, in the language of 
Paul, “felt after Ged.” Augustine, who in his youth was a 
student of the philosophers, said, ‘‘ Plato made me know the 
true God, and Jesus Christ showed me the way to him.” 

The reaction from experimental philosophy to the intuitive 
brings man faceto face with God. The movement of thought 
is like the swinging of the pendulum of a clock which is ever 
moving onward. Thought is ever oscillating between fanat- 
icism and scepticism, but, from necessity, settles at last at 
truth. Philosophy arises and answers, ‘‘ There is something 
that endures beyond. The shuttle is moving. There isa 
weaver behind the shuttle. Something subsists beyond the 
tomb.” 

The poet is preéminently the man of nature. The voice 
of the true poet is the voice of nature—the voice of God—for 
what is nature but God’s thought materialized. The doc- 
trine of immortality with rewards and punishments in the 
future, has been taught by a line of poets from Homer (850 
B. C.) down to this present time. Scientists may deny the 
existence after death, but the poet must hold to the truth. 
Shakespeare, the great poet of humanity, plays on the chords 
of human nature, and voices a responsive tone to every heart, 
when he makes Hamlet, about to commit suicide, soliloquize 
upon 

“The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns 4 


There is a beautiful story of the wife of Little Wolf, 
an Iowa chief. She accompanied her husband ona mission 
to London, where she lost her fourth and last child. 
Her grief caused her to lose her hold on life. Her hus- 
band tried to console and bring her back to life, but her 
constant reply was, ‘“ No, no, my four children recall me. 
I see them by the side of the Great Spirit. They stretch 
out their arms to me, and are astonished that I do not 
join them.” The voice of nature, the poets and phil- 
osophers respond, there is hope beyond the tomb. 

But hope is not enough. The Christian, rising above the 
doubts and darkness of infidelity, inspired by the voice of 
nature, rests in full confidence in revelation, and when the 
hour of death comes, lies down in peace, saying, in full assur- 
ance, “I shall be satisfied, when! awake, with Thy likeness.” 





THE JEWISH CONCEPTION OF GOD. 
EDITORIAL. 
Church Review, New York, July. 

Ir is a remarkable fact, that however low the Jew may fall, 
however degraded and sordid he often seems to us now, yet 
take the lowest type anywhere to be found and compare his 
morality, compare his conception of the Deity with that ofa 
refined and enlightened Roman or Greek, and the Jew towers 
above the Roman or Greek. Why? Isit not that in the one 
case we have as a background a God, righteous, just, merciful, 
stern in the exaction of obedience, but never failing His 
chosen people, while, on the other hand, back of allthe polish 
refinement, artistic and esthetic civilization we have gods de- 
lighting in such deeds of immorality, theft, deception, cunning 
and little-mindedness, that if the least shameful of them were 
committed by man or woman, they would bring disgrace and 
punishment on the doer. The most degraded Jew of to-day 


is felt to stand on a higher plane than the most fastidious 
Greek; the degradation of the one. and the fastidiousness of 
the otherare felt to be the accidents of position and not the 
reality of the man. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD’S TREASON. 
JOHN FISKE. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, October. 


To understand the proximate causes of Arnold’s treason, 
we must start from the summer of 1778, when Philadel- 
phia was evacuated by the British. On that occasion, as 
General Arnold was incapacitated for active service by the 
wound he had received at Saratoga, Washington placed him 
in command of Philadeiphia. This step brought Arnold into 
direct contact with Congress, toward which he bore a fierce 
grudge for the slights it had put upon him; and, moreover, 
the command was itself a difficult one. The authority vested 
in the commandant was not clearly demarcated from that 
which belonged to the State government. Many of the citi- 
zens had.given the British active aid and encouragement,and 
their property was now to be confiscated ; and by a resolve of 
Congress all public stores belonging to the enemy were to be 
appropriated for the use of the army. It became Arnold's 
duty to carry out this order, which made the city a hornet’s 
nest of bickerings and complaints. The qualities needed 
for dealing successfully with such an affair as this were very 
different from those which had distinguished Arnold in the 
field. The utmost delicacy of tact was required, and Arnold 
was blunt, self-willed and deficient in tact. He was soon at 
loggerheads with the State government; he lost much of his 
popularity; and his extravagant style of living led to very 
grave charges of peculation, extortion, and Tory sympathies. 
The charge of favoring the Tories finds a ready explanation 
in the circumstance, that no sooner had the newcommandant 
arrived at his post, than he was taken captive by Margaret 
Shippen, the reigning belle of Philadelphia, and daughter of 
a gentleman of moderate Tory sympathies, who some years 
later became Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. 

In the moderate section of the Tory party, to which the 
Shippens belonged, it was considered that Congress did wrong 
in 1778 in making an alliance with France, instead of accept- 
ing the liberal proposals of Lord North after the battle of 
Saratoga. Even Samuel Adams sided with this view, and 
Arnold always declared himself as disgusted with the French 
Alliance. That with these views he should gradually have 
drifted into the Tory position, was only natural for a man of 
his impulsive and easily impressible nature. It is not surpris- 
ing that such a man, in giving splendid entertainments, 
should invite to them the Tory friends of the lady whose 
favor he was courting. This course excited the indignation 
of the Whigs. General Reed wrote to General Greene, that 
Arnold had actually entertained the wives and daughters of 
men proscribed by the State; and Arnold's reply that it was 
the part of a true soldier to fight his enemies in the open 
field, but not to proscribe and persecute their wives and 
daughters in private life, satisfied no one. 

It was at this crisis of his affairs when, in December, his 
most active enemy, Joseph Reed, became President of the 
Council, he suddenly made up his mind to leave the army, 
and settle on a grant of land in Western New York. In this 
mood he wrote to Schuyler, in words which to-day seem 
strange and sad, that hisambition was not so much to “ shine 
in history ’’ as to be “a good citizen’; and about the first of 
January, 1779. he set out for Albany to consult with the New 
York Legislature about the desired land. But no sooner was 
his back turned on Philadelphia, than he was publicly attacked 
by President Reed and the Council in a most extraordinary 
fashion. Formal charges were preferred against him, and not 
Only laid before Congress, but copies were sent to the Gov- 
ernors of all the States, accompanied by a circular letter from 
President Reed, requesting the Governors to communicate 
them to their respective legislatures. Arnold. enraged, and 








anxious for the possible effect it might have upon Miss Ship- 
pen, returned instantly to Philadelphia and demanded an 
investigation. The charges were investigated by a Committee 
of Congress which, about the middle of March, brought in 
areport absolving Arnold from all but two of the charges, 
and as there was no evidence of wrong intent in respect of 
these, an unqualified verdict of acquittal was recommended. 
Reed now represented to Congress that further testimony 
was forthcoming, and urged that the case should be recon- 
sidered. Accordingly, instead of acting upon the report of 
its committee, Congress referred the matter anew to a joint 
committee of Congress and the Assembly and Council of 
Philadelphia. This joint committee shirked the case by 
recommending that it be referred to a court-martial, and this 
recommendation was adopted by Congress on the 3d of April. 
The vials of Arnold’s wrath were now full to overflowing; but he 
had no cause to complain of Miss Shippen, for their marriage 
took place less than a week after this action of Congress. 
Washington, who sympathized with Arnold, appointed the 
1st of May for the court-martial, but the Council of Pennsyl- 
vania begged for more time to collect evidence, and the trial 
did not begin until the 19th of December. Upto this point 
Arnold's anger had been chiefly directed toward the authori- 
ties of Pennsylvania, but when Congress refused to act upon 
the report of its committee exonerating him from blame, he 
became incensed against the whole party which, as he said, 
had so ill requited his services. 

The court-martial again acquitted him of all the charges 
which alleged dishonorable dealings, but it was too late. 
Arnold had too long smarted under a sense of insult and 
wrong, and it appears that from the moment that Congress 
refused to accept the recommendation of its own committee, 
he entered into correspondence with Sir Henry Clinton, inti- 
mating a disposition to go over to the British through disgust 
at the French Alliance and other recent proceedings of Con- 
gress. In this frame of mind his sense of public duty was 
utterly distorted by the keener sense of his private injuries. 
When once Arnold had committed himself to an evil course, 
he appears to have determined to overwhelm the blurdering 
Congress and carry the country back to its old allegiance; 
and clearly with this resolve he asked Washington for the 
command of West Point, intending to betray it to the Eng- 
lish. 

But for the remarkable series of accidents—if it is philo- 
sophical to call them so—resulting in André’s capture after 
his interview with Arnold, the treason would very likely have 
been successful, and the cause of American independence 
have been for the moment ruined. 

There was a general feeling in the American army that, if 
Arnold himself could be surrendered to justice, it might be 
well to set free the less guilty victim, and it is said that, on 
hearing the suggestion, Arnold went to Clinton and offered 
to surrender himself asa ransom for his fellow conspirator. 
It was not possible for Clinton to listen to such a proposal, if 
it were really made. Arnold got £6,000 and a brigadiership 
in the British army; and the family tradition goes to show, 
that his last years in London were years of bitter remorse and 
self-reproach, and that he died in the old uniform in which 
he fought his battles for American independence. 





AGRICULTURAL CHILI. 
THEODORE CHILD. 
Harper's Magazine, New York, October. 

CHILI, which on the map appears to be about 2,000 miles 
long and two inches broad, extends from latitude 17.47 south- 
ward to Cape Horn, and measures more than 2,500 miles long 
with a breadth varying from loo to 180 miles. On the east are 
the lofty summits of the Andes, and west of them the Coast 
range. Between these two chains, like a broad river between 
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high banks, the central valley lies, being prolonged without 
interruption from latitude 33 deg. to 41 deg. 30 min., within 
which space are situated the principal towns, and the best 
cultivated land, from the transverse valleys of the Aconcaqua 
and Quillota down to Port Montt, where the continent proper 
ends and the island territory begins. We may again divide 
this long band of country into four zones, (1) the mineral zone, 
from 18 deg. to 27 deg.; (2) the mineral and agricultural zone, 
from 27 deg. to 32 deg.; (3) the agricultural zone proper, from 
32 deg. to 41 deg. 30 min.; (4) the timber and fisheries zone, 
including all the southern end of Chili, composed of primitive 
forests, islands and lakes, between 41 deg. 30 min. and 55 deg. 

The part of Chili which I first visited was the agricultural 
zone proper. It was an agreeable surprise with which I be- 
held the railway train that was waiting for us at Llaillai, when 
we steamed in from Los Andes in comparatively antiquated 
cars. It wasa regular American train, with locomotive and 
rolling stock of the most approved model, including a fine 
saloon-chair car, called here a Spooner car, from the name of 
the American gentleman who introduced these blessings into 
Chili. I had been living ina vague belief that Chili is a semi- 
barbarous country, and here I was in a saloon-car running 
between Santiago and Valparaiso, assailed by brown-faced 
newsboys, with a good deal of [ndian blood in their veins, but 
just as noisy and enterprising as the newsboys of the States. 
Half the passengers are talking English, and the others are 
so cosmopolitan and correct in aspect and manners, that I am 
inclined to wish for a little local color, and a little more char- 
acter. The ladies in the car are English or American, as well 
as Chilian, and their costume would not attract attention in 
Broadway or Regent Street, except for its good taste. The 
conductors, with their white 442s and silk dust coats, are as 
cosmopolitan and polite asthe passengers. All this, especially 
the predominating Anglo-Saxon element, is rather surprising 
to the new-comer, who has yet to learn that Valparaiso is an 
English town, and who does not remember that, commercially 
speaking, Chili has for years been more or less an English 
province. 

Outside the station a score of boys and girls on horseback 
are drawn up to inspect us on arrival. The variety of types is 
great. The olive-skinned creole; the flaxen-haired Anglo- 
Saxon; the black-eyed Chilian maidens, with oval faces and 
full, puffy cheeks; the blue-eyed English girls, who chatter at 
one moment in the familiar tongue, and the next moment in 
stately Spanish ; the swarms of little boys and girls; happy 
families of ten or fifteen young people, all correctly dressed, 
well behaved, and radiant with health and felicity—present a 
picture of singular animation, and an aspect of complete civ- 
ilization, which the European traveller contemplates at first 
sight with unpardonable, but nevertheless real, astonishment. 
At this town of Limache, which has only 6,500 inhabitants, I 
found myself in telephonic communication with Santiago and 
Valparaiso, and I stayed in a very comfortable and well-kept 
hotel, with vast gardens, orchards, a park, a river swimming 
bath, lawn-tennis ground, and other conveniences, all at the 
free disposal of visitors. 

Agricultural Chili is a pleasant and interesting country to 
visit. The scenery, suggesting memories alternately of Cali- 
fornia, Switzerland and Northern Italy, is both grand and 
charming. Nothing can be more majestic and impressive 
than the main ridge of the Andes, with the volcanic peaks 
white with snow. Nothing can be more charming than the 
scenery along the Rio Bio-Bio, whose sinuous banks the rail- 
way follows between San Rosendo and Concepcion. As for 
the rustic population, and the incidents of life along the road, 
they offer plenty of material for the painter, and food for re- 
fiection to the student of manners. Here, indeed, among the 
peon population, is primitive civilization, needing no house 
furniture, no comfort, very elementary clothing, and only the 
simplest forms of ceramic ware. 





The policy of building schools and promoting education is 
now being actively carried on throughout Chili. The educa- 
tion of the masses has been one of the great cardsof modern 
republicanism in Europe and the United States, and it is there- 
fore not surprising to find imitative Chili following.in the wake, 
perhaps a little hastily and a little blindly. 





THE CASTE SYSTEM IN MODERN INDIA. 
FR. ROSEN. 
Deutsche Revue, Berlin, August. 

THE Hindoos trace the origin of their caste system to a 
myth, which has been incorporated in the laws of Manu. 
According to this myth, Brahma—when he felt the creative 
impulse stir within him, brought the Brahmins forth out of 
his mouth; next the Kshatriyas sprang from his arms, the 
Vaisyas from his loins, and lastly the Sudras from his feet. 
The first three of these classes are styled “ Dwidscha” or 
twice-born. The new birth is symbolized by the investiture 
ofthe young Hindoo with the sacred cord which he thenceforth 
wears over his shoulder. 

According to Manu, the Brahmin could marry only with a 
woman of his own caste. The duties of the Brahmins are, 
to offer sacrifice, to stand by when sacrifice is being offered 
by others, the study of the sacred books, the instruction of 
youth, and last the giving and receiving of trifling gifts. 
Should a Brahmin be unable to procure his subsistence by 
officiating in his priestly capacity, he is permitted to earn it 
as Kshatriya (warrior) or as Waisya (cultivator), tut on no 
account may he demean himself to the performance of the 
duties of the Sudra or low castes. The Kshatriya (warrior) 
are obligated to marry into their own caste. They should 
offer sacrifice, read the sacred books, and give alms like the 
Brahmins, but they must’earn their bread by the profession 
ofarms. In case of necessity they too may become cultiva- 
tors. 

The Vaisyas have the same obligations as the Kshatriya, only 
that they earn their livelihood by stock keeping, agriculture 
and commerce. They also may not intermarry with other 
castes. 

In contradistinction to the twice born,the Sudras have no 
portion in the sacred Vedas. That they sprang frcm the feet 
of Brahma is evidence of their inferiority. Their duty is to 
serve the higher castes, and under no circumstances dare they 
cohabit with them. This myth was never at any time re- 
garded as more than a theory or an allegory. Already in the 
dim dawn of history, and especially during what may be called 
the Indian middle ages (from five to seven centuries B. C.), 
there was an incalculable amount of caste intermixture. 
Later reformers organized the offspring of the several mixed 
castes into new castes, so that there are now innumerable 
castes in place of the orginal four. The learned Hindoo can 
nevertheless indicate the precise origin of any one of these 
castes. It is remarkable that the offspring of a Brahmin 
mother and a Sudra father are relegated to the lowest caste 
ofall. One of these castes isthe Tschandalu, whose members 
are not allowed to dwell in the villages, nor to break bread 
with any othercaste. Contact with them defiles, and focd or 
drink can be given them only in earthen vessels which can be 
destroyed as soon as used. They are condemned to wear the 
clothes of the dead, and dare not visit any public place except 
by daylight, when they must be distinguished by prescribed 
signs. Their caste duty is the removal of dead bodies of 
strangers or unclaimed person, and the execution of offen- 
ders, whose clothes become their portion. 

Castes are now so numerous, and caste employments so 
varied that it is practically impossible to enumerate them. 
The great body of the mixed castes follow every variety of 
pursuit as hunting, fishing, music, dancing and handicrafts, 
each caste following its own prescribed pursuit. Speaking 
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. generally of the four original castes, it may be said that they 
are the descendants of the Aryan conquerors, while the 
Sudras are the descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants. But 
this general definition is subject to numerous limitations, due 
firstly to patient, persistent efforts to rise toa higher caste, 
and secondly to the many compromises which the Hindoos 
have been compelled to effect with powerful foreign races. In 
whole sections of the country one looks in vain for the Ksha- 
triya type among itssoldiers, whose language too is sometimes 
Non-Aryan. 

Apart from these disturbing influences, caste is traceable to 
two sources: 1. Origin. 2. Occupation. Modern Hinduism 
is a religious fusion of the old Aryan beliefs and customs, the 
teachings of Buddha, and innumerable relics of the barbarous 
customs of the aboriginal inhabitants. The Hindus by ex- 
tending their caste system to these incongruous elements, 
have moulded all into a compact social organization. 

In the caste divisions of modern Hinduism there are said to 
be 1886 castes or subcastes of Brahmins, who can neither in- 
termarry nor eat at table with each other, and so great is 
the hold which caste has on the people, that even criminals 
will often starve themselves tu death rather than eat food pre- 
pared by a member of a lower caste. As a consequence the 
jail cook is always the highest caste man among'the prisoners. 
If a European take a handful of grain from a pile and throw 
it back again, the whole heap is defiled,and can only be dis- 
posed of to Sudras or sold for fodder. 

If a warrior king were to invite his Brahmin cook to sit at 
table with him, it would be a gross insult. ; 

The higher castes are forbidden to eat flesh or touch intox- 
icating fluid, but no such restrictions are imposed upon the 
lower castes. The Mehters or Sweepers of Northern India eat 
and drink after any one and perform any allotted task. They 
are the only people of India whose freedom of action is unre- 
strained. They accept their occupation of scavenger as a 
necessary one, are perfectly contented with their social status, 
and as happy as any section of the community. 

The railways are slowly undermining the caste system, by 
crowding high and low into the same carriages, and the 
Brahmo Somaj is an anti-caste movement; but the system is 
ingrained in the social constitution and will be hard to exter- 
minate. 





CARTHAGE. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D. C. L. 
Contemporary Review, London, September. 


THE old Phcenician Carthage holds a place in the history 
of the world which is all her own. Pheenicia stands alone 
among nations; and Carthage stands alone among Pheenician 
commonwealths. That last is a word to be noticed. Ina glance 
across the historic nations it strikes us at once, that the 
Pheenicians are the only people beyond the bounds of Europe, 
who rank as the political peers of the European nations. One 
is tempted to think that the Phoenicians, settled within the 
Western world, within the bounds of Europe itself, or of that 
Africa which is truly a part of Europe, had drunk in some- 
thing of the spirit of the West, and had almost parted com- 
pany with the barbaric kingdoms of Asia. We seem to see 
the change taking place by degrees. The Hamilkar and the 
Hannibal of the fifth century B.C., the defeated of Himera and 
the destroyer of Himera, are still essentially barbarians. Their 
generalship does not go beyond a blind trust, successful or 
unsuccessful, in the physical force of huge multitudes. Mas- 
sacre and human sacrifice are as familiar to them as to any 
human despot. The Hamilkar and the Hannibal of the third 
century B.C. are essentially Europeans. And they are, we need 
hardly say, Europeans who stand alongside of, or above, the 
greatest names in Greek or Italian story. The Carthage of 
the house of Barak had become essentially European. Its 
Statesmen, its generals, not only the two immeasurably great 





ones, but a whole generation of them, distinctly surpass those 
of Rome. A few great men doubtless did much to raise the 
whole people; but the fact, that those great men could arise, 
and could find scope for their energies in the Carthaginian 
commonwealth, shows that the ground was at least ready for 
them. Doubtless Hannibal soared above Carthage; doubt- 
less Carthage soared above other Phoenician cities. And 
these two truths imply as their groundwork, that Phoenicia, 
as a whole, soared above all other barbarous nations. The 
fact that there was a Carthage, that there was a Gades, a 
Utica and a Panormos is enough. If Carthage rose to the 
first place as the ruling city, the cities of the old Phcenicia 
had already done something greater. They were the first 
colonizing cities. They gave the Greek the model of an in- 
telligent system of distant settlements, as distinguished from 
a simple Wandering of the Nations. And they knew, what 
later nations have been slow to learn, the way to avoid the 
need of Wars of Independence, to bind colony and metropolis 
together from the first hour of their common being. Carthage 
in her greatness still reverenced Tyre in her fall, because 
Carthage, from the moment of her birth, had been the child 
of Tyre, and not her subject. 

Carthage was the ruling city of Phoenicia, but, unlike Rome, 
she was a city which could never grow into a nation, because 
she was herself from the beginning a settlement of a distant 
nation on a foreign shore. She stood alone. She was lady 
and mistress over her scattered dominions, commanding the 
resources of lands and towns, far and near, in every relation 
of subjection and dependence, but she stood aloof from all, 
incorporating none into her body. She waged her wars by 
the hands of strangers. She commanded the services of 
subjects and dependants; she bought the services of the 
stoutest barbarians of the Western world. Her own citizens 
were but the guiding spirits of herarmies; they never formed 
their substance and kernel. It was only in moments of 
special danger, on her own soil, or on the neighboring soil of 
Sicily that the sacred band went forth to jeopard their lives 
for the Carthaginian State. A Carthaginian army might win 
a splendid victory or sustain a crushing defeat, with the loss 
of no lives save such as the gold of Carthage could soon re- 
place. Herein lay her strength and her weakness. The State 
of Carthage lived ever in fear of her hireling soldiers. A 
Roman army fought for Rome,a Punic army never fought 
for Carthage. 

Among all the great powers of the past, Phoenician Car- 
thage seems to stand alone in being simply a memory. It 
needs no effort to point out the endless ways in which Rome 
and Athens have influenced mankind for all time. Their 
impress is not only undying, but visibie at a first glance; but 
to Carthage, as Carthage, to the great seafaring power of the 
Mediterranean Sea, we owe absolutely nothing. Carthage has 
left no impress on the speech, the law, the religion, the art, 
the general culture of modern Europe. There is no such 
thing as a Carthaginian book! 





THE TOMB OF EvVE.—Demorest’s Magazine, New York, Septem- 
ber.—AT Jeddah, the seaport of Mecca, there is a temple witha 
palm growing out of the solid stone roof, which, the Arabs 
assert, marks the last resting place of our common mother. 
Eve’s tomb, in an enclosure within the temple, surrounded by 
high white walls, is the shrine of thousands of devoted 
Ismaelites. According to the Arab legends, on the anniver- 
sary of the death of Abel, said to be June 3, the doors of the 


temple, which form a canopy over this supposed tomb of the 
first woman, remains open all night, in spite of the keeper's 
efforts to close them, and terrible cries of anguish are said to 
issue from them. The Arabian tradition has it that Eve was 
over two hundred feet tall, which coincides somewhat remark- 
ably with an account of the tenants of the Garden of Eden, 
written by a member of the French Academy a few years ago, 
who also estimated the first pair to have been two hundred 
feet high. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES CON- 
SIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGINS. 


By John Fiske. pp. 351. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


[While this work is essentially a text-book, the historical treatment of the 
subject adopted by the author is well calculated to interest the general reader. 
Proceeding on different lines from most text-books on Civil Government, Mr. 
Fiske lays great stress upon the township as the simplest unit, and devotes 
about one-half of his space to the exposition of local government, as applied to 
the town, county and city. Beginning with the general proposition that ‘ the 
government,”’ whatever else it may be, is the power which taxes, he treats 
consecutively the township, the county, the township and county, the city, the 
State, written constitutions, and, finally, the Federal Union ; showing that our 
institutions, so far as we have imitated others, are founded upon English models. 
In the preface he says: 

Wie Government is perpetually undergoing modifications in adapting 
itself to new conditions. Inasmuch as such gradual changes in goverment do not 
make themselves, but are made by men—and made either for better or for worse— 
it is obvious that the history of political institutions has serious lessons to teach 
us. The student should, as soon as possible, come to understand that every 
institution is the outgrowth of experiences. One probably gets but little benefit 
from abstract definitions and axioms concerning the rights of men and the 
nature of civil society, such as we often find in the beginning of books on gov- 
ernment. Metaphysical generalizations are well enough in their place, but to 
start with such things . . . is togetthecart beforethe horse. . . . It 
was thought that students would be more likely to become interested in the 
subject, if it were treated in the same informal manner into which one naturally 
falls in giving lectures to young people. I have endeavored to bear this in 
mind, without sacrificing that lucidity in the arrangement of topics which is 
always the supreme consideration.” 

The bgok is divided into eight chapters, which ‘are subdivided into topical 
sections. Each section is followed by a set of ‘* Questions on the Text,” and 
each chapter by a set of ‘‘ Suggestive Questions and Directions,’ which last- 
named are intended to inspire the student to make researches entirely outside 
ofthe book. A feature of the book is the ‘ Bibliological Note’’ appended to 
each chapter. These notes give copious references to books in which the 
topics treated in the several chapters may be found specially and exhaustively 
ciscussed. 

The body of the work is followed by an appendix giving the Articles of Con- 
federation, Thc Constitution of the United States, Magna Charta, part of the 
Bill of Rights, 1689, the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, the States Classi- 
fied According to Origin, a Table of States and Territories, Population of the 
United States, 1790-1880, with percentages of Urban Population, an Examina- 
tion Paper for Customs Clerks, the New York Corrupt Practices Act of 1890, and 
a Specimen of an Australian Ballot. It is imposslble to present anything 
approximating a complete digest of a book of this character within the space 
allotted, the following digest of the first chapter will serve to give a fair 
general idea of the author's style and method of treatment. ] 


** Too much taxes” is a phrase which furnishes a clue wherewith 
to understand and explain a great deal of history. Hundreds of 
weary marches and deadly battles, thousands of plots that have led 
their inventors to the scaffold, have owed their origin to questions of 
taxation. The questions as to how much the taxes shall be, and who 
is to decide how much they shall be, are always and in every stage of 
society questions of most fundamental importance. The French 
Revolution, the most terrible political convulsion of modern times, was 
caused chiefly by ‘‘ too much taxes,’’ and by the fact that the people 
who paid the taxes were not the people who decided what the taxe, 
were to be. Our own Revolution was brought on by the dispute 
@s to who was to decide what taxes American citizens must pay. 

What, then, are taxes? Certain things have to be done in every 
town for the benefit of all the inhabitants. Roads are made and 
kept in repair, school-houses are built, and teachers’ salaries paid; 
there are constables who take criminals to jail, engines for putting 
out fires, public libraries and poor-houses. Money raised for these 
purposes is supposed to be paid by all the inhabitants, each one fur- 
nishing his share, and the share which each pays is his town tax. 
Taxes are private property taken for public purposes, and these taxes 
are taken by the government. Government is the directing or man- 
aging of such affairs as concern all the people alike—as the punish- 
ment of criminals, the enforcement of contracts, the cefense egainst 
foreign enemies, the maintenance of order. To perform the actual 
work of carrying on the government—of steering the ship of State— 
certain persons are selected, or in some way set apart, for longer or 
shorter periods of time. Such persons may be a king with his council, 
as in the England of the twelfth century; or a parliament led by a 
responsible ministry, as in the England of to-day ; ora president 
and two houses of congress, as in the United States; or a board of 
selectmen, as in a New England town. The group of persons carry- 





ing on the government is often spoken of as ‘‘the government.”’ Thus 
by ‘‘the Gladstone government’’ we mean Mr. Gladstone, with his 
colleagues in the cabinet and his Liberal majority in the House of 
Commons. 

The most essential feature of a government is its power of taxation. 
The government is that which taxes. If individuals take away your 
property, it is robbery. But when the government takes some of 
your property in the shape of taxes, it is supposed to render you an 
equivalent in the shape of good government—something without 
which there would be nosafety to property oreventolife. Robbery may 
be committed by governments as well as by individuals. In the hands of 
unscrupulous men who spend, for their own pleasure, or to increase 
their political influence, or for other illegitimate purposes, the money 
raised by taxation, the government becomes as much a robber as the 
man who, pistol in hand, empties the wallets of travellers on the road. 
To insure that the government of the nation or the State, of the city 
or the township, shail be properly administered, requires frc m every 
citizen the utmost watchfulness and intelligence of which he is 
capable. 





THE STORY OF SCOTLAND from the earliest times to the 
Present Century, by John Mackintosh, LL.D. pp. 336. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


12mo, 
18go. 

[One of the series entitled ‘* The Story of the Nations,” this volume is the im- 
mediate successor of Mr. Morrison’s ‘‘ Story of t! e Jews Under Rome,” analyzed 
a few weekssince in THe Dicgest. Mr. Mackintosh narrates the conflicts of the 
chief tribes with each other; the foundation of the monarchy ; the gradual ex- 
tension of the kingdom and the development of a distinct and intense national- 
ity. He describes the struggle against external enemies, the Romans, the Danes, 
the Norwegians; and, finally, the long and unequal contest with England, in 
which the Scots, after an heroic defense, finally won their independence. There 
follows an account ofthe quarrels between the Scotch nobles in their efforts to 
control the crown; thereligious contests connected with the Reformation ; the 
accession of King James to the English threne; the subsequent events down to 
the Union with England in 1707 and what has followed toour time, with chapters 
devoted to the religious movement in Scotland and its modern literature. There 
are sixty illustrations, including a map of Scotland.] 

ScoTTisH history can hardly be said to exist before the tenth century. 
Not until then was any part of the country called Scotland, a name 
gradually applied to the whole land. Agricola, the son-in-law of the 
Emperor Augustus, in 86 A. D. did manage to secure a foothold in Scot- 
land, but the Romans never got very far, and in 407 all the Roman 
troops in Britain were withdrawn. For five or six hundred years 
thereafter, when the Scotch clans were not fighting each other, they 
were trying to drive out the Danes, with more or less success. It was 
the introduction of Christianity by Saint Columba, who established 
himself at Ilona, that tended to draw the people more together and 
contributed to develop the unity of the nation. 

It was the thirteenth century, however, before any really patriotic 
spirit manifested itself. The endeavors of Edward I. to make Scotch- 
men his subjects stopped the quarrels between them, and under Bruce 
and Wallace they achieved their independence. With Bannockburn 
began what we know as Scotland. But the Scotch were always fond 
of fighting. When they had no external enemies to fight, they fought 
with each other. The Crown and the Nobles came to blows, and in 
the contest the Crown got the worst of it. When Mary became 
Queen of Scots things were in avery bad way. Her short and troubled 
reign was filled with discord. The only service she rendered to the 
nation was in leaving a son to succeed her. When James the Sixth 
became James the First of England, brighter days dawned on the 
Scotch. They were united toa more powerful and civilized country. 
Still their troubles were far from ended. The attempt to introduce 
Episcopacy into Scotland led to the formation of the Covenant, with 
all the furious passions it aroused, and in the Civil War in England 
the Scots, of course, had to take part. In Cromwell they found a 
wise master, who at least did not want them to become Episcopalians, 
and who curbed the feudal power of the Scotch nobles as it had never 
been curbed before. 

When the Revolution took place, and William and Mary were made 
King and Queen, the Scots were not content. Of Jacobites there 
were many in Scotland, and the opposite interests, the diverse con- 
victions and sentiments in religion and politics, which had character- 
ized parties in Scotland since the Reformation, were not harmonized. 
When William died, Scotland was on the point of taking up arms 
against England. With Queen Anne came a blessed change. When 
she had been queen five years—in 1707—the Act of Union made Eng- 
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land and Scotland one country, and the two were merged in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain. 

Looking at the Union as a means to an end, we find it had a vast effect on the 
welfare of the people. Atonce it greatly widened the field of commercial enter- 
prise to the Scots, and directly tended to afford them more security in every 
quarter of the globe. When the nation was placed under more favorable con- 
ditions by the Union, the people advanced rapidly in wealth and civilization. 
Although the Scots relinquished their separate legislative power, they gained a 
portion and a share in the government of a larger nation, and in the honor and 
glory of the British Empire. As they retained their own laws and legal organi- 
zations, and their religious and educational institutions, the great change im- 
plied in the Union, embraced many elements of moral advantage. Scotch 
nationality and patriotism have continued essentially unimpaired, but much of its 
prejudice and narrowness which the strife of preceding ages had generated, has 
been slowly thrown off. 

Yet fighting in Scotland was not atan end. The Jacobite risings 
in 1715 and 1745 caused further bloodshed. But 1745 saw the end of 
it, as well it might, for the battle of Culloden was sanguinary enough 
to supply the place of warlike encounters for generations to come. 
Since the encounter of Culloden, the Scotch have lived in peace with 
each other and with all mankind. Among other peaceful pursuits to 
which they have been devoted has been the manufacture of whiskey, 
of which in 1867 they produced 10,813,996 gallons, though only 4,983,- 
ooo gallons seem to have been consumed in Scotland. 

Important in their influence on the well-being and prosperity of the 
country were the notions of the Scotch Reformers. A Church dis- 
tinct from and independent of the State, was an idea quite alien to the 
forms of thought which prevailed amongst the Reformers ; on the 


other hand, a secular government, distinct from and independent of | 


the Church, was a conception scarcely entertained by any statesman 
ofthe sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. The common notions of 
theocracy were held by the Church and State, as being both under 
the direction of God, and therefore requiring to be associated. Who- 
ever wishes to understand the many struggles of the Church of Scot- 
land, should form a clear conception of the theocratic principle. 

One of the questions which agitated the Church of Scotland was 
that of lay patronage. It was abolished shortly after the Revolution 
of 1688, but again restored by the British Parliament in 1712, contrery 
to the letter and the spirit ofthe Treaty of Union, and to all concep- 
tions of a wise policy toward the Scottish nation. This vexed question 
culminated in 1843, when two hundred ministers left the General As- 
sembly and formed the Free Church of Scotland. 

Since the Scotch turned their swords into ploughshares they have 
produced a splendid literature. They were not without authors of 
repute, however, for centuries before. John Barbour’s metrical story 
of King Robert Bruce was written before the end of the fourteenth 
century, and learning and poetical genius were not wantirg in the 
centuries which followed. But since the latter half of the seventeenth 
there has been an immense development, and Scotland proudly points 
to Hume, Sir Walter Scott, Burns, Thomson, Hogg, Campbell, 
‘*Christopher North,’’ Chalmers, Jeffrey, Adam Smith, Reid, Stew- 
art, Brown, Hamilton, Carlyle, and many another whose reputation 
is dear to her. The Scotch have been greatly addicted to verse, for 
the number of Scotch poets and poetasters whose nanes have been 
ascertained exceeds two thousand. Inthe Mitchell Library of Glas- 
gow there are upwards of six thousand volumes ot Scotch verse. 


JOSHUA'S LONG DAY AND THE DIAL OF AHAZ. A 
scientific vindication and ‘t A Midnight Cry.’’ C. A. L. Totten, 


M.A. 16mo, pp. 235. The Our Race Publishing Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 1890. 


[First Lieutenant Charles A. L. Totten,of the Fourth Artillery, U.S. A., 
and Professor of Military Science and Tactics, $.S.S. of Yale University, 
claims to have demonstrated in this book the literal truth of the narrative in the 
book of Joshua, declaring that the sun and moon stood still during the battle of 
Beth Horon. How the day was lengthened during the battle in question Lieut. 
Totten does not attempt to explain. Nor does he give the calculations by which 
he has reached the * astro-chronological ’’ results enumerated in his book. Yet 
he asserts that the correctness of these results is corroborated by eclipses and 
verified by the equinoxes. The author is firmly cunvinced that the stoppage of 
the sunin Joshua’s day was exactly 23 1-3 hours, and that to avoid confusion, the 
High Priest, or official time-keeper, authorized the intercalation of a full day 
(24 hours) at the time of the Beth Horon occurrence. But the missing forty 
minutes were afterward made up in the time of Hezekiah by the sun going ten 
degrees backward—equal to forty minutes—as mentioned in the twentieth 
chapter of the Second Book of Kings.] 


The battle of Beth Horon must have taken place on Tuesday, De- 
cember 21, 2555 A.M. At 11 o’clock A.M., on that day, there was 








a conjunction of the sun and moon, when both were absolutely in 
the ‘‘ mid-heavens,” equally distant to the east and west of Beth 
Horon and about thirteen minutes of time apart. It was just at this 
time that the sun and moon were stopped in full career and remained 
without motion until about the corresponding hour of the next day, 
Wednesday. All of which is circumstantially verified by History, 
Geography, Chronology and Astronomy acting in concert. 

The writer was led to make this calculation, not to find out whether this ac- 


count was true, but rather because he was convinced that it was so, and that it 
could therefore be PROVED tothe satisfaction of any reasonad/e man. 


But these ‘‘ astro-chronological”’ investigations have a startling 
result, in showing that the civil and sacred Hebrew years, 5651-2, 
dating from September of this current year, 18g0, and exterding, by 
their overlap, to March, 1892, will mark an era of astounding mo- 
ment, not only to Jews, but to such Christians as are ‘‘ awake ” and 
accept Moses and the Prophets literally. And aside from all accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of prophecy, these dates are ominous to the 
whole human race, and they portend events for which we are as un- 
prepared as we are to stand before the *‘ Judge of men,” the date 
of whose literal advent is trembling in its chronological concealment ; 
which it almost seems certain must announce itself, before this final 
week of years has reached its midday and meridian of terror. 


THE TREES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. Illustrations 
from original sketches by Charles S. Newhall, with an intrcductury 
note by Dr. N. L. Britton. 8vo, 250 pp. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


[We distinguish familiar faces from each other, and from unfamiliar faces, at 
aglance. The characteristics which distinguish the several species of trees 
from each other are more strongly marked, but to recognize and distinguish 
them, one from the other, it is necessary to note their characteristics methodi- 
cally. ‘ 

The constant characteristics of each species of tree are numerous, but for the 
ordinary observer the leaf alone is sufficient for the identification of the tree to 
which it belongs. In the work under notice there are 116 illustrations of leaves 
of our native trees, and the descriptions embrace all the native trees of Canada, 
and the Northern United States, east of the Mississippi river.] 


Leaves are distinguished, firstly, by the order of their arrange- 
ment on the stalk, into opposite and alternate, and, seccndly, as 
simple or compound, and these latter into hand-shaped and feather- 
shaped. The edges of leaves or leaf divisions may be entire, serrated, 
dentated or lobed. These distinguishing features <ficrd a basis fcr 
classification, thus: 

GENUS MAGNOLIA. 
Umbrella Tree, Elkwood. Magnolia Tripetada, L. 
Leaves.—Simple, alternate. edge entire, 
Outline.—Long or slightly 
Base, pointed. 


oval reverse egg-shaped. Afex short, sharp- 


pointed. 

Leaves —Twelve to thirty-six inehes long, six to eight inches wide; rather dark 
green above, lighter beneath; silky when young, but soon smooth; growing 
in clusters at the ends of the branches. 

Bark.—Smoothish and light. 

Flowers.—Seven to eight inches across at the ends of the branches, white and 
fragrant. May, June. 

Fruit.—\n a cylinder-shaped bunch, four to five inches long, and rose-colored 
as it ripens., 

Found.—In Southeastern Pennsylvania and southward along the Alleghany 
mountains. and in cultivation. 

A tree, twenty to thirty feet high, with irregular branches, and light, soft 
wood, Asin other magnolias, the juice is bitter and fragrant. 


GENUS ROBINIA. 
Locust, Yellow Locust. Rodinia Pseudacdcia. 
Leaves.—Compound, odd-feathered ; leaflets, eleven to twenty-five; alternate, 
edge entire. 
Outline.—Oval or egg-shape. Afex rounded, dase rounded, 
Stem.—Of leaf smooth, and covering the leaf-bud of the next year. 
Leaflets.—Very smooth, thin, often slightly tipped with the end of the mid-rib. 
Bark.—Of trunk, dark, rough, and very deeply ridged. The smaller branches 
and young trunks are armed with strong triangular prickles, but these dis- 
appear when the parts are three to four inches thick. 
Flowers.—Showy and abundant; in long, loose clusters, drooping from the 
sides of the branchlets; white and very fragrant. May, June. 
Fruit.—A smooth and rather blunt pod, two to three inches long, one anda 
half inches wide, four to six seeded. Seeds, dark brown. September. 
Found.—Native in the Alleghany Mountains from Pennsylvania to Georgia; but 
now very generally naturalized throughout the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
A tree, extending from forty or fifty to ninety feet high, and of rapid growth 
wood exceedingly hard and strong, and remarkably durable when in contact 
with the ground, etc.,etc. 
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THE TARIFF BILL PASSED. 


Utica Herald (Rep.), Sept. 29.—The Tariff 
Bill, as agreed upon in conference, passed the 
House of Representatives Saturday evening— 
yeas 152, nays 81. The division was on 
party lines, except that Coleman of Louisiana 
and Kelley of Kansas, Republicans, and 
Featherstone of Arkansas, Independent Re- 
publican, voted with the Democrats in the 
negative. These three dissented from features 
of the sugar and binding twine schedules. 

This Bill, soon to be a law, is a signal 
triumph for the principle which has advanced 
the United States to the front rank among the 
nations of the earth in all that makes for 
material greatness and prosperity. It is 
another great victory for the party which saved 
the Union, replenished an empty treasury, 
freed the slaves, brought about specie re- 
sumption, and put the credit of the Nation far 
in the lead of all others. It has beenachieved 
in the face of a determined and bitter opposi- 
tion at home, to which Europe has given con- 
stant encouragement. Its passage is the ful- 
filment of the pledge on whichthe people gave 
the Republican party full power to adjust the 
revenues, on the lines of protection, to the 
needs of the Government. 

In preparing this Bill the majority made the 
welfare of the greatest number of our own peo- 
ple its pole star. The result isa Bill of na- 
tional character, as against the sectional pro- 
duction known as the Mills Bill. Free sugar 
up toand including No. 16 is afforded the peo- 
ple, despite the resistance of the Sugar Trust, 
and in lieuof the protection removed from the 
planters of Louisiana a bounty is given. The 
wool growers of Texas and the iron interests 
of Alabama, Tennessee and Virginia are cared 
for as carefully as those of Oregon and Penn- 
sylvania. Duties have been bravely increased 
on foreign products which strangle or materi- 
ally retard industries which would thrive here 
if once established. Agricuiture, which here- 
tofore has had small part in the benefits of pro- 
tection, is justly cared for. The protection 
afforded iron, years ago, was protested against 
as vigorously as is that now extended to tin. 
The iron tariff opened new mines, multiplied 
furnaces and mills, till to-day the United 
States is first of the iron and steel producing 
countries, and the product as cheap as in Eng- 
land. The tin tariff may raise prices for a brief 
time. It is estimated that it will give employ- 
ment to 50,000 persons, and home production 
and competition will soon afford the people tin 
cheaper than now, and render them forever in- 
dependent of foreign makers. The hands 
turned to new channels of occupation will mean 
increased demand for agricultural products, 
for clothing, furnishing and other manufac- 
tures. 

The McKinley Bill goes further toward free 
trade than any previous tariff measure. It 
puts on the free list fully one-half or all the 
products imported into the United States. It 
goes further in this way than the Mills Bill, 
which gave free entrance to only 40 per cent. 
of our imports. The difference is that the 
Republican measure raises the barrier in pro- 
tection of American industries and American 
wages ; the Democratic plan was to extend all 
favors to foreign manufacturers and foreign 
labor. In addition, it opens the way to reci- 
procityin trade’ with the republics of Central 
and South America. 

The immediate benefit of the tariff bill will 
come of the certainty and stability it assures. 
Business has been disturbed and timid ever 
since the Democrats, with control of the exec- 
utive and half of the legislative departments, 


- began their assault upon the national prosper- 


ity. It hasbeen kept waiting through the past 
summer by the obstructive action of the minor- 
ity, uncertain as to the time and ultimate form 
of the new tariff schedules. It will now go 
forward with confidence. It knows to what 
and by what it must adjust its operations, and 





that any material change is away in the future. 
The Senate is safely Republican for years to 
come, and were it otherwise the people would 
frown upon any movement to meddle with the 
new order of things till it has had fair trial. 


N.Y. Sun (Dem.), Sept. 28.—The Republi- 
can promises of revising the tariff have ex- 
tended over two Presidential campaigns, and 
we now have the revision. 

The accomplished fact will be received by 
its uncompromising opponents with far louder 
and intenser denunciation than they would 
have applied to a failure to revise, and to the 
exhibition of Republican inability to devise a 
new schedule of tariff rates that could be 
brought within the focus of a party movement. 
While holding the protesting Democratic 
minority helpless in the unrelaxing grip of 
unflinching and unbridled parliamentary des- 
potism, the Republican rulers have been 
obliged to push their scheme of revision 
against innumerable sectional and accidental 
conflicting sentiments within their own organ- 
ization. The total opposition of this sort 
encountered here and there has been extremely 
strong and difficult to deal with successfully. 
Yet none the less we have at last the new law, 
and whoever undertakes to displace it must 
meet face to face a powerful and prevailing 
national sentiment, and the natural love of 
repose and certainty such as the business 
world hopes now has settled upon the land, 
after a period of agitation and education which 
commercially has been vexatious beyond 
precedent, and, from a Democraticstandpoint, 
disastrously revolutionary. 

Not the regular Republican platform, but 
the platform of tariff smashing really made the 
floor upon which the grand old party is now 
performing its boisterous and frenzied dance 
upon the unprotected principles and traditions 
of Democracy in the United States. Another 
such platform would prolong the dance. That 
can be ended only by a direct and undisguised 
assault upon its perpetrators by a united De- 
mocracy, inspired and solidified with the com. 
mon purpose of resenting Republican outrages 
upon popular government—a cause that lights 
every spark of patriotic spirit and party en- 
thusiasm. 


N. Y. Herald (Ind.), Sept. 29.—The McKin- 
ley Bill has had a stormy career, but it will 
soon betake itself to the White House, where 
it will be ornamented with the signature of the 
President and become the law of the land. 

Its practical operation will be adverse tothe 
best interests of the common people, and they 
will have ample cause to regret its passage. 

The capitalists have worked and lobbied for 
it because it affords them an opportunity to 
charge higher rates for their goods and to 
pocket a larger profit. But the laboring man 
will find that he has to pay a little more here 
and a little more there for the necessaries of 
life, and these innumerable ‘‘littles’’ will 
seriously affect his income. He will discover 
in time for the next Presidential election that 
the greatest good of the greatest number has 
been relentlessly sacrificed to the enrichment 
of a few whose gains are already abundant. 
The rich will perhaps grow richer through its 
influence, but the poor will surely grow poorer. 

But as a matter of general policy, we are 
sure that this Bill is an egregious blunder. So 
far from encouraging our industries, it will de- 
press them. So far from lightening the sharp 
burdens of toil, it will add to their weight. It 
will asphyxiate our foreign commerce, place 
obstacles in the way of a larger market, restrict 
the enterprise of manufacturers and cut the 
rates of labor as close to the starvation point 
as circumstances may permit. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), Sept. 29.—There 
never was an absolutely perfect Tariff Bill, or 
one that entirely satisfied everybody in every 
particular, since congresses and tariffs began, 
and the present Bill is not an exception to the 
rule. The ideal is always a little beyond our 
reach in this imperfect world —when it is not a 


long way beyond it—and sensible men are 
well content to do and to take the best that can 
be done and secured in the actual circumstances, 
Time will reveal whatever defects there may 
be in the present Bill, but it will also bring 
out, more and more clearly, its merits and its 
value to the American people. It isthe future 
that is to judge, as Mr. McKinley has said, 
and in this case we look forward to its judg- 
ment with confidence and without fear. 

Albany Argus (Dem.), Sept. 29.—The Tariff 
Bill is the first declaration by statute, in this 
country, that the taxing power may be used by 
Congress to enrich some at the expense of the 
entire people. Inthe past, when such meas- 
ures have been enacted, there has at least been 
the pretence that the exigencies of the govern- 
ment called for higher taxes. No such pre- 
tence is now made, and the Democracy, true to 
its traditional belief, can well afford to wait 
the brief time that must elapse before the 
people awake to the wrong that has beendone 
to them. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Jnd.), Sept. 29.—For 
the Tariff Bill just passed the best that can be 
said is that it is ‘‘a revision of the Tariff” 
carried through the Senate and House by the 
friends of protection asa system, instead of a 
revision by the enemies of that system. And 
that is saying a great dealto the credit of the 
measure. Still it is a patchwork piece of legis- 
lation, many important parts ot it being the 
product of the Conference Committee, adopt- 
ed upon the give and take plan, instead of the 
deliberate judgment of the two Houses of 
Congress. The last revision (in 1883) was a 
similar preduction from a Committee of Con- 
ference. It lasted seven years. This, we hope, 
will be beneficial enough to last longer than 
that, though it is rather a hope than an expec- 
tation. 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Sept. 27.— 
Tariff revision carefully eftected upon the plan 
marked out by the Chicago convention is a 
grand achievement of the Republican Con- 
gress. The revenues are reduced to the extent 
of $60,000,000 a year and no part of the pro- 
tective system has been sacrificed. Special 
credit is due the House for a swift fulfilment 
of the party’s pledge, and Maj. McKinley de- 
serves unmeasurec praise for the energy, 
practical wisdom and statesmanship shown in 
accomplishing a colossal task. The President 
is also entitled to special recognition of his 
service to the party in throwing his influence 
effectively for the Ways and Means revision 
bill. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., Commercial (Ind.), Sept. 
26.—With our shipping interests gone abso- 
lutely ; our foreign markets paralyzed ; our 
farms being deserted and the laboring man 
ground down bytrusts and monopolies and the 
whole country financially stranded how long 
will the people continue to vote high protec- 
tion? We believe that it will end when people 
throw the prejudices of a quarter a century 
ago aside and look at the question fairly and 
squarely. The traditions of party should not 
affect our decision. Let it be on the merits of 
the case, and it is our opinion that it can be on 
but one side, and that is against high protec- 
tion. 


Burlington, Ia... Hawk-Eye, (Rep.), Sept. 
28.—The changes in the internal revenue laws 
through the provisions of the new Tariff Bill 
will be generally welcomed. Throvgh the act 
all special taxes (commonly called licenses) 
will be removed on all dealers in tobacco ard 
cigars, on all manufactureres of tobacco and 
cigars, and all peddlers in them. These pro- 
visions go into effect on May Ist, 1§q1I. 

A reduction of tax on manufactured tobacco 
to six cents a pound will gointo effect January 
Ist, 1861, thus giving all dealers with large 
stockson hand ample opportunity to lessen 
their stock. After the passage of the bill farm- 
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the same to whomsoever they please, without 
any restrictive provision except the keeping of 
a record of their sales. 

The removal of the special taxes on dealers 
in tobacco and cigars is a particularly gratify- 
ing feature of the Tariff Bill. By thisprovision 
nearly 700,000 persons are relieved from the 
payment of a tax. which, though insignificant 
in amount, has prov.d more or less of an an- 
noyance. The total reduction of the revenue 
by these changes in the internal revenue laws 
is estimated at $6,000,000 per annum. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), Sept. 28.—The 
House accepted the conference report on the 
Tariff Bill with a rush yesterday, and fol- 
lowed that up with the adoption of a resolu- 
tion for the final adjournment Tuesday. 
Three Republicans voted with the Democrats 
against the report, but otherwise party lines 
were held intact. It now remains forthe Senate 
to vote likewise to bring McKinley’s measure 
to the President, and the first session of the 
51st Congress toan end. But the debate on 
the tariff question will continue outside of 
Congress not only up to next November, but 
to November, 1892, and thereafter until the 
enormous taxes piled upon industry and the 
people in the name of “ protection” for the 
benefit of a few special interests, are abated. 


Syracuse Standard (Rep.), Sept. 27.—Already 
congratulations to Congress, to the Republi- 
can party and to the country begin to frame 
themselves. The eonstruction of this Bill has 
been the chief business of a session of extraor- 
dinary length ; and the months have been well 
employed. Obstruction by the minority has 
been one element of delay, but the grave and 
complicated character of the nearly completed 
tariff legislation has forbidden a rapid dispatch 
of Congressional business. The measure which 
is soon to become a law is the work of diligent, 
wise and patriotic men. 


Detroit Journal (Ind.), Sept. 27.—The new 
tariff is to take effect in October. A great 
many learned and elaborate dissertations upon 
its beneficial and its baleful effects will be scat- 
tered abroad like the leaves of autumn. They 
will probably have the same effect upon the 
future as the autumn leaves themselves have 
upon next winter’s weather or next summer’s 
harvest. It will not do the good its friends 
prophesy or the evils its foes foresee. The 
country is richand naturally prosperous. The 
future of its crops will make or mar it more 
than tariffs or prices can. If these are propi- 
tious the new tariff will stick, because even 
though the opposition carry the lower branch 
of Congress this fall, and the presidency in 
’*g2, the tariff people will control the Senate 
for three or four years to come, and so prevent 
a repeal or modification of the new tariff. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), Sept. 27.—In his 
eagerness to put through to-day the bill for 
the benefit of the barons, Major William 
McKinley, jr., has the best wishes of the 
national Democracy for speedy passage—since 
it must pass at all. We want that bill for a 
campaign document. 


St Louis Post-Dispatch (Dem.), Sept. 28.— 
How the Sugar Trust must enjoy the Republi- 
can method of smashing it which gives it free 
raw sugar while compelling the consumers to 
pay the tax on refined sugar as before ! 


New York Press (Rep.), Oct. 1.—The passage 
of the McKinley Tariff Bill in the Senate has 
been only a question of time, and the time was 
up yesterday. It is virtually law to-day, for 
the President’s signature to it is a certainty. 
The Bill marks the most distinct progress of 
the United States toward the adoption of an 
American principle of government for the 
American people since the establishment of 
the Republic. 





HOW ELLIOTT WAS UNSEATED. 

Congressional Record, Washington, Sept. 24. 
—(Verbatim report.) 

Mr. Rowell—I call up the case of Miller vs. 
Elliott. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That William Elliott was not elected a 
Representative in the Fifty-first Congress from the 
Seventh Congressional District of South Carolina, 
and is not entitled to retain a seat therein. 

Resolved, That Thomas E, Miller was duly elected 
a Representative in the Fifty-first Congress frem 
the Seventh Congressional District of South Caro- 
lina,and is entitled to his seat as such Representa- 
tive, 

Mr. Rowell—I demand the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. O’Ferrail—And upon that I raise the 
question of consideration. 

The question was taken on consideration, 
and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. O’Ferrall—Division. 

The House divided; and the Speaker an- 
nounced that the ayes were 155. 

Mr. O’Ferrall—No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The Speaker—The Chair overrules the 
point. There is a quorum present. [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. O’Ferrall—Does 155 constitute a quorum 
of this House? 

The Speaker—Not at all; but there are 
other members present besides those voting. 

Mr. O'Ferrall—I say that no quorum has 
voted, and no quorum is present, as disclosed 
by the vote. 

Mr. McComas—There is a quorum present. 

The Speaker—Some other gentlemen have 
come in since the vote was announced. 

Mr. O’Ferrall—Fair play is fair play, and 
that is all I want of any man upon this ques- 
tion as to the consideration of this case. 

The Speaker—The question is on ordering 
the previous question. 

Mr. O’Ferrall—Does the Speaker decline to 
hear me? 

The Speaker—The Chairdoes. The gentle- 
man is here for delay. 

Mr. O'’Ferrall—I am not here for delay. 
This case has just been called up. |Derisive 
applause on the Republican side.] I have ap- 
peared before howling mobs before, and this 
does not deter me from standing here and de- 
manding my rights. This case has been 
sprung upon this House without any notice 
whatever. 

The Speaker—The question is upon the 
previous question. 

The question was put, and the Speaker an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. O’Ferrall—Division. 

The House divided, and there ,were ayes 
154. 

"ir, O’Ferrall—No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The Speaker—Those opposed will rise. 
[After a pause.] Gentlemen not voting will 
please rise. 

Mr. Conger—I understand the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Flood] did not vote. 

The Speaker—Twelve not voting. One hun- 
dred and sixty-six members are present. So 
the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. Payson—Regular order. 

The Speaker—The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolutions. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” 
‘* Vote !’’ on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Kerr of Iowa—Mr. Speaker—|Cries of 
‘*Regular order !”” on the Republican side. ] 

The Speaker—For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise. 

Mr. Kerr of Iowa—I understand that 
twenty minutes for debate are allowed. I 
would Ilke to hear a statement of the reasons 
for the seating of this man. 

Mr. Rowell—I do not desire debate. [Cries 
of ‘* Vote !” ‘* Vote !"’ on the Republican side.] 
The report of the Committee on Elections has 
been printed. 

The question was taken on the adoption of 
the resolutions ; and the Speaker announced 
that the aves seemed to have it. 

Mr. O’Ferrall—Division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 
156. 





Mr. O’Ferrall—No quorum, Mr. Speaker, is 
either voting or present. 

A Member—One more in the affirmative. 

The Speaker--On this question the ayes are 
157, I no,and g not voting. So the resolu- 
tions are adopted. 

Mr. Rowell moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolutions were adopted ; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

[Cries of *‘ Next case!” onthe Republican 
side.] 

XN. Y. Evening Post (1nd.), Sept. 26.--We 
reprint in another column from the Congres- 
stonal Record the official report of the proceed- 
ings in the House of Representatives on 
Tuesday, when that body unseated a member 
holding a certificate of election from the Gov- 
ernor of his State, and put another man in his 
place. We recommend this brief narrative to 
the careful attention of every thoughtful 
reader. That such action could be taken 
without a word of debate ; without the reading 
of the Committee’s report ; without even ‘‘a 
statement of the reasons for the seating of 
this man,” when a conscience-stricken Repub- 
lican ventured to ask for it ; without a verifi- 
cation of the presence of a quorum when 
the Speaker’s dictum was questioned-—would 
seem incredible if it had not really happened. 
Fifteen years ago Mr. Blaine declared that 
‘the moment you clothe your Speaker with 
powerto go behind your roll-call and assume 
that there is a quorum inthe hall, you stand 
on the very brink of a volcano.” 


Richmond Times (Dem.), Sept. 25.—Fla- 
grantly as the unseating of Mr. Venable vio- 
lated every dictate of common justice, the 
proceedings attending the unseating of Mr. 
Elliott of South Carolina were, if possible, 
still more opposed to every instinct and im- 
pulse of right-thinking men. In this, as in 
the Venable case, the contestant was a negro, 
and the district represented contained a much 
larger black than white population. The evi- 
dence offered in support of Mr. Elliott’s oppo- 
nent was even more flimsy than that advanced 
to sustain the claim of Langston, and yet im- 
mediately upon the heels of the exclusion of 
Mr. Venable, without a minute being allowed 
for debate, or the briefest consideration of the 
step about to be taken, the negro Miller was 
declared to be entitled to the seat occupied by 
Mr. Elliott. 

It required only a few moments to consum- 
mate as grave an outrage as was ever per- 
petrated in the halls of Congress. Mr. Elliott 
was expelled, without the slightest opportunity 
being allowed his party associates to expose 
the gross iniquity of the threatened step, and 
the damage which it was calculated todo to 
our system of government. Such a scene was 
never before witnessed inthe history of our 
government, and may it never be witnessed 
again. 

There is not acitizen in the United States, 
whatever his party views and affiliations, who 
would not do well to pause and ask himself, if 
the Government of the United States has not 
sunk into an odious tyranny, when such acts as 
these can be committed by a party majority in 
Congress. Little remains to be preserved, if 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and his party associates in that body can coolly 
override the wishes of the people expressed at 
the polls, can‘calmly ignore the fundamental 
principles upon which our political institutions 
are based, and maintain themseves in power 
by a course of conduct, which under ordinary 
circumstances would either lead to their de- 
struction or toa revolution. 





THE CONTESTED SEATS, 


Boston Post (Ind.), Sept. 25.—‘* The Repub- 
lican party, so far as the House of Represen- 
tatives is concerned,” said Speaker Reed in 
his campaign speech at Philadelphia Tuesday 
evening, ‘‘ has done what we regard as great 
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deeds.” 
the performance o1 which he came fresh to the 
aid of the Republicans of Pennsylvania in the 
vindication of the silent Quay, was the seating 
of Langston of Virginia and Miller of South 
Carolina in the place of the Democrats who 
were elected. The manner in which this was 
done, the disorder and the disregard of even 
the appearance of fairness and deliberation 
which accompanied the act, have been de- 
scribed in our Washington dispatches. There 
was one Republican member of the House, 
however, who did not agree with Mr. Reed 
that this was a ‘‘great deed,” but held it to be 
a very base one. This was Congressman 
Cheadle of Indiana, who cast the single vote 
recorded against the performance, and who a 
few days before gave his opinion of the pur- 
pose of Mr. Reed and the majority of his party 
in very clear and emphatic language. 

The facts as he presented them are worth 
consideration, not only because this is a speci- 
men outrage, but because it isdescribed as such 
by a Republican member. Langston, as Mr. 
Cheadle showed, is a troublesome fellow in 
his party in Virginia, who, after the nomina- 
tion had been regularly given to R. W. Arnold, 
led a bolt, made his canvass solely on the 
claim that as a negro he ought to have been 
nominated, and succeeded in dividing the Re- 
publican vote, defeating the regular nominee 
and electing Venable, the Democrat. ‘‘We 
were beaten in the fourth district of Virginia,” 
said Mr. Cheadle, ‘‘ solely upon the ground of 
an existing and irreconcilable division of the 
Republican vote in that district’; and he 
warned his party associates that ‘‘ this House, 
notwithstanding the grant of sovereign power 
to decide asto the qualifications of its own 
members, cannot afford to set aside the elec- 
tion by the voters of the fourth district of Vir- 
ginia, and here and now by the votes of this 
House elect the contestant.’’ 


Cincinuati Times-Star (Rep.), Sept. 24.— 
The contrast between the course of the Repub- 
lican majority of the House and that of the 
Senate Republicans is again made conspicuous 
by the final success of the long struggle toseat 
Langston, who contested the election of Ven- 
able. Speaker Reed and the Republican side 
had resolved to do justice to Langston, and 
they were not to be thwarted by a filibustering 
minority. It wasa fight to the finish, and it 
went on from day to day till the victory was 
won. A little of such a spirit on the Republi- 
can side of the Senate would have passed the 
fair-election bill. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), Sept. 25.—Con- 
gressman Venable has been unseated in re- 
sponse to the demand of Northern negroes 
that their race must be recognized by the 
Radical party, which has long used them as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
Fourth District Democratic Convention, which 
meets to-day at Petersburg, will show how the 
white people of that district resent this act of 
diabolical infamy. 


Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), Sept. 24.—The 
unseating of Congressmen Venable, of Vir- 
ginia, and Elliott, of South Carolina, by Speak- 
er Reed’s unconscionable serfs yesterday was 
one of tho most infamous outrages in the his- 
tory of the present Congress, which is saving 
agreatdeal. Both of these gentlemen were 
robbed of their seats, simply’and solely forthe 
reason that they are democrats, coupled with 
the desire of the monopolistic ruler to add to 
the number of subservient tools who acknowl- 
edge his will to be law. 

It must be plain to all self-respecting repub- 
licans that no good can come from outrages, 
such as that of yesterday, and that their party 
cannot long survive with men like Reed at its 
head. However, the people who detest rob- 
bers, jobbers and tricksters of all kinds can do 
nothing but bide their time. Every dog has 
his day, and just now Reed seemsto be having 
his inning. 


The especial deed of greatness, froin | 





Spring fiela Republican (nd.), Sept. 23.—The 
show of virtue and righteous indignation which 
Speaker Reed and his fellows have been mak- 
ing over democratic filibustering in the Langs- 
ton-Venable case should be considered in the 
light of the proceedings of the soth Congress. 

Four contested election cases were reported 
to the House at that time, to be tried in order, 
Sullivan against Felton coming third on the 
list, and Smalls against Elliott last. In the 
first case the democratic majority seated the 
republican contestant, White of Indiana. In 
the next, Davidson, who had 11,000 plurality, 
was confirmed. But when the Sullivan-Felton 
case was called up, the republicans began to 
filibuster under the lead of Reed. They re- 
fused to vote in order to break a quorum, says 
one who was an eye-witness, and kept it up for 
six months every time the case came before 
the House; ‘‘ they did not leave the hall, but 
sat still and laughed at us.” But instead of 
brow-beating, locking doors, counting quorums 
and noting more members than were actually 
present to make‘up a quorum, Speaker Carlisle 
simply went on with other business, acknowl- 
edging this to be a right of the minority to 
compel the majority to bring on its own ma- 
jority or quorum to pass upon the case. And 
in no instance was the minority refused all the 
time they wanted to debate the question. 

Finally, the republicans agreed that if the 
democrats would first try the Smalls-Elliot 
case, they would filibuster no more. They 
were given all the time asked, and allowed to 
bring Smal's himself on the floor to state his 
case. Then, after it was disposed of, and the 
Sullivan-Feiton case was brought up, ‘‘ Reed 
sneered across the House and waved his men 
down ’”’ to break a quorum, and so Felton sat 
his term out. This is the same man and com- 
pany that are now denouncing the obstructive 
tactics of the wicked democrats. 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung (Dem.), Sept. 24. 
—One is constrained to admit that the Repub- 
licans in the House of Representatives made a 
brilliant use of their pure republican quorum 
when they had once coralled them. They not 
only flung over Venable, the Democratic mem- 
ber of the fourth district of Virginia according 
to the program ; but at the same time, also 
Elliott, the Democratic member of the seventh 
district of South Carolina was put to the sword 
without a word being heard in his defence. In 
this, by no means exceptional way. the prob- 
lematic majority of the Republicans is in- 
creased by two. 

But the measures adopted constitute a colos- 
sal meanness. Especially for the replacement 
of*Venable by Langston there is not the small- 
est justification. Cheadle of Indiana, himself 
a republican, gives evidence that his party was 
beaten, honorably beaten. 


And it is a common crime which the Repub. | 


lican majority has knowing'y perpetrated on 
the Democratic minority in general and on 
Venable in person. The Republicans them- 
selves admit that Venable beat his opponent 


Langston by 487 votes; they only claim that | 


cheating was practised in two wards of Peters- 
burg, and on this unproved charge he has been 
unseated in favor of Langston. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.),* Sept. 26.—It was | 


proclaimed by Democrats upon the floor of 
the House, while the Langston-Venable con- 
test was pending, that no Republican could say 
that Langston was elected to the seat, and no 
Republican accepted the challenge. Rather 
than assert a falsehood, they remained silent. 

Langston well knew that his defeat was at- 
tributable to Mahone, and so _ repeatedly 
charged. When Mahone was the Republican 
candidate for governor, last year, Langston at 
first refused to support him, and it was an- 
nounced that he would takethe stump against 
him. But outside parties intervened, and it 
was publicly charged that an arrangement had 
been effected by which Langston’s opposition 
to Mahone was to be silenced, and Venable’s 
seat given to Langston. It was to carry out 
this arrangement that the House committed 


| the outrage of unseating Venable. It did not 
_have the support of the two Virginia Republi- 
| can Congressmen, who knew the facts so well, 
|nor of Mr. Cheadle, an independent Republi- 
| can, who declared on the fluor of the Hcuse 
| that there was no douLt of Venable’s election, 
| Charleston News and Courier (Dim.), Sift, 

27.—Congressmen Langston and Miller feel, 
| no doubt, that the race question in politics has 
| been very happily settled at last. It is a sim- 
| ple statement of fact, however, to say tat 
|there is small ground for their satistaction. 
There is nota single black or eclurea man in 
Congress from any Northern district, although 
the colored voters hold the balance of power 
in a number of the principal Republican 
States. Notasingle black man has been ap- 
pointed to any important pcsiticn in Wash- 
ington, or in any Northern State, and only 
two or three colored men have been appointed 
to such positions. Even Frecerick Douglass 
was appointed to a place which no white Re- 
publican woud have, and was given that ap- 
pointmentto remove him frcm Washington, 
where his presence in high official position 
would have been embarrassing to the Admin- 
| istration. 





KENNEDY'S SPEECH EXPUNGED. 

Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, (Rep.). Sept. 
25.—If Mr. Kennedy is satisfied with the de- 
fense he has made of his expunged speech, the 
|} country will be content to lei the matter rest 
where it is. He had asked that the speech te 
printed entire or struck outas a whole, and 
the committee reported in faver cf having it 
expunged. His plea was that he spcke in be- 
half of the people of the United States ; that 
he had received numerous assurances that 
what he had said had been apprcved by his 
own party and by the country in general, and 
that he was willing to abide Ly the popular 
verdict. This was no defense against the 
charge of having used unparliamentary lan- 
guage in speakir g of the Senate and aspersing 
the private character of two memters of that 
body. To ‘‘talk to the ccuntry” is one 
thing. Torepeat foul slanders is another. It 
was this malicious slanderirg of Senators, 
this unparliamentary arraignment of a co-or- 
dinate branch of Congress, that constituted 
Mr. Kennedy’s offense, and for this flagrant 
violation of the rules of order—this wanton 
abuse of his privileges as a Representative— 
he has been justly rebuked by the vote ex- 
punging his objectionable speech frcm the 
record. Whatever ‘‘the country” may say 
or think, the House has said by an emphatic 
vote that the speech was not fit for publication 
as a part of the record of that body. 








| Chicago News (Ind.), Sift. 26.—Mr. Kennecy 
|does not need the sympathy of tle country. 
| A truthful press has recorded his speech, which 
deserves to live as the most sweeping impeach- 
ment of official integrity that has been made 
in any legislative body. When Mr. Kennedy 
| pilloried Senator Quav on the floor of the 
House of Representatives for his betrayal 
|of a public trust and for the pollution of the 
| Senate chamber with his brazen defance of 
public opinion he merely championed the 
right of the American people. It will take 
more than an official lie in the Congressional 
Record to remove the public stigma urder 
which Mr. Quay rests, and from which, by 
implication, there is no escape for the other 
Senators who tolerate his presence in the high- 
est legislative chamter of the nation. Intke 
minds of all fair citizens the distinction between 
public and private honor in Senator Quay's 
case is as false as it is hurtful to his political 
associates. There is no cloak of ‘‘ senatorial 
courtesy’ that can shield Mr. Quay from the 
legitimate consequences of his misdeeds. Mr. 
Kennedy need not careasto the official obliter- 
ation of his famous speech. It is emblazoned 
where it cannot die, like many another ut- 
terance which told too much of truth to suit 
the politicians. 
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Baltimore American (Rep.), Sept. 25.—The 
next time Mr. Kennedy starts out to disrupt 
the courtesies of Congress, he ought to be 
stopped before all the damage is done. The 
mistake was in permitting such a speech to be 
made. 


THE SPEAKER UNDER FIRE. 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Sept. 25.—The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives at 
Washington made a speech at the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia on Monday, which all 
the reporters agree in characterizing as ‘‘highly 
humorous.’’ Inthe fultest report printed it 
appears profuseiy punctuated with ‘‘laughter,”’ 
sometimes ‘‘great laughter” and ‘‘shouts of 
laughter,’’ bracketed in. It was delivered to 
an audience apparently thoroughly in sympa- 
thy both with the Speaker’s methods and 
humor—an assemblage of delegates of Repub- 
lican League Clubs. They had already shown 
their sympathy by passing resolutions eulogiz- 
ing ‘‘the genius and courage”’ of the man who 
had ‘‘rescued the House of Representatives 
fromthe control of Democratic filibusters,’’ 
applauding both houses of Congress for the 
statesmanship shown in the passage of the 
McKinley tarift, and expressing fervent hopes 
for the speedy enactment of the Lodge-Dav- 
enport-bavonet-force-Election Bill. It was 
altogether acongenial gathering. Mr. Reed 
wasin hishappiest vein. He expressed the 


personal gratification he felt in being able to | 


be present, having at one time feared, he 
said, that ‘‘ the wicked ’’—meaning the Demo- 
cratic Representatives of the people in Con. 
gress—would prevent him from coming; that 
he ‘* would have to stay with them or—without 
them.” 

** This,’’ continued the Speaker, ‘‘ is a coun- 
try of 65,000,000 of people ; they have notime 
to listen to long speeches; they want busi- 
ness.’’ Why have any debate? Why tolerate 
freedom of speech or liberty of discussion? 
The country ‘‘ wants business.”” That was 
precisely the idea of the radical element in the 
French national convention of 1793—the 

loody ‘*Mountain.” They were tired of 
spezches, of listening to the eloquence of 
Vergniaud and the Girondists. They said the 
country ‘‘ wanted business,” and they set up 
the guillotine. A hundred years have elapsed 
since the reign of terror in republican Franc:, 
and Speaker Reed, whom the New York Herald 
habitually calls ‘‘ Robespierre Reed,” is but a 
grotesque and opera bouffe suggestion of the 
famous triu nvirate—Robespierre, Danton and 
Marat—who deluged France with blood. But 
the will, the spirit, the disposition are the 
same. There has been nothing in the doings 
of any popular representative assemtly in this 
century more suggestive of the spirit of the 
Jacobins than the proceedings of the Republi- 
can majority in Congress under the leadership 
of Speaker Reed. And the fine humor of Mr. 
Reed's speech in Philadelphia consisted in 


treating all these proceedings and the helpless- | 


ness of the Democratic minority—their futile 
protests against wickedness and folly in legis- 
lation, injustice in procedure, brutality in the 
chair and vulgarity and indecency upon the 
floor—as simply a mirth-moving spectacle a 
subject for the unrestrained hilarity of a Re- 
publican assemblage. We aresorely mistaken 
in our estimate of the character of the Ameri- 
can people if before many days Mr. Reed and 
those who now laugh with him are not taught 
that what they regard as a good joke, by all de- 
cent men and honest patriots is regarded with 
the sternest indignation and reprobation. 


Pittshurgh Times (Rep.), Sept. 23, — The 


protracted session of Congress, with the Tariff | 


and other highly important measures pending, 
should teach the country a lesson that would 
leave nothing desirable to be known on the 
subject of the right of the majority to rule in 
legislative bodies. Had this rule been in 
overation from the first day of the session, 
Congress would have adjourned many weeks 
ago with all the business as complete as it 


the hardest—frequently at great cost. But 
once learned they are seldom forgotten. That 
it shoula cost so much to learn that it is the 
right of the majority to rule, that it is best 
for the country that it should rule, seems 
strange. But the people of the United States 
have learned it by heart, and when Congress 
meets again, the rules of the Senate will be 
changed toconform to the much abused, but 
| finally triumphant rulings of Speaker Reed. 
| There are those, however, who cling to the 
|tradition of the Senate that the minority 
| possesses the right to govern in that to-day. 
| Probably there never was a heresy that did 
| not have its believers, some that never ceased 
to believe—the exceptions that proved that 
what they believed was wrong. In the cer- 
tainty that the Senate's rules will be changed 
to emphasize the right of the majority to rule 
is no little compensation for the present state 
of things in Washington. When the present 
| session adjourns, which will be during the fol- 
lowing week, itis probable the last will be 
seen of the rule, whereby the minority has for 
years almost past memory, ruled the majority. 





Providence Journal (Rep.), Sept. 25.—It may 
be noticed that Hon. Thomas B. Reed, in his 
| speech before the Republican Clubs in Phila- 
| delphia, made an earnest appeal for the Re- 
| publicans to exert themselves for the election 
| of the party candidates for Congress, but said 
| not a word in favor of Mr. Quay’s State ticket, 
even by implication. 





New Haven Palladium (Rep.), Sept. 25.— 
Congressmen may inwardly protest against 
| Speaker Reed's retention of them in Washirg- 
/ton, when they would be looking after their 
political fences, but the country never will pro- 
‘test. It has only praise for men who regard 
Congressas a business body, conducted on busi- 
| ness principles. 
| Baltimore American (Rep.), Sept. 25.—And 
now they are saying that Speaker Reed will 
try for the Presidential nomination in 1892, 
which shows that somebody is talking wildly. 
There is one man from Maine bigger than all 
the Statesmen from the Pine Tree State, and 
his name is Blaine. 





SOUTH CAROLINA POLITICS. 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 26.—South 
Carolina politics has taken a new turn, and 
one that is exceedingly disconcerting to the 
Tillmanites. It is announced that the Re- 
publican State Executive Committee (being 
authorized by the State Convention of the 
party to act) has prepared a full ticket, every 
name on which is a straightout Democrat and 
an opponent of Captain Tillman. As the 
negroes are counted on to support the action 
of their party, it seems reasonable to expect 
| that for once they will have a fair show at the 
polls and their votes be fairly counted. Dire 
threats against them, however, are made by 
| Tillman’s followers in case they dare to cast 

their ballots for Judge Haskell. What the 
outcome of the political overturning in South 
Carolina will be cannot be clearly perceived, 
| but there is good authority for the statement 
| that revolutions never go backward. 





Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Sept. 27.—The 
| action of the South Carolina Republican State 
Committee in placing in the field a ticket made 
up of prominent Democrats will give the anti- 
Tillman faction an opportunity to show how 
far its opposition to that demagogue will take 
it. The only exception that can be found to 
the men composing the ticket is that they 
were nominated by Republicans. It is to be 
| feared that this fact will hopelessly condemn 
| them in the cyes of the South Carolina Demo- 
crats. They would rather vote for a dema- 
gogue nominated on a platform which con- 
tains principles the party does not endorse 
than support unexceptionable men of their 
own party, but who are tainted by being 
named by their opponents. The South Caro- 





usually is. Important lessons are learned at 


lina Ephraims are apparently joined to their 


| 





idols, and it is better to let them bear the con- 
sequences alone. 





GERMAN OPINION ON CURRENT 
LEGISLATION. 


Die Nation, Berlin, Aug. 30.—There are 
many directions in which we would hardly hold 
up the politics of the United States as a model 
for imitation. The recent Financial and Tariff 
policy of the great Republic is especially char- 
acterized by astounding recklessness. The en- 
hancement of the pension fund to more than 
$150,000,000 annually, twenty-five years after 
the war ; the conversion of a gigantic surplus 
into a deficit ; a measure of silver legislation 
for which men in their sound senses can find no 
justification, and finally a measure of protec- 
tion which disturbs and frightens even so in- 
grained a protectionist as James G. Blaine, 
constitute together a body of achievements for 
a single Legislative session which it would be 
hard to dupiicate. The United States with 
her vigorous constitution can stand a consid- 
erable measure of legislative folly, but it 
goes without saying that excesses of this nature 
must be fo'lowed bya reaction. The Silver 
legislation especially must inevitably result in 


| a crash within a very measurable period ; and 


it wouid be a sin of omission of the first order 
if Germany fail to take advantage of the con- 
sequent artificial enhancement in the price of 
silver to get rid of her own superfluity of this 
metal. 





THE PEOPLE’S MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Oct. 1.—The Peo- 
ple’s Municipal League has paused and con- 
sidered, and decided not to make its nomina- 
tions in hot haste this evening. The decision 
is wise. In fact,to have followed the ad- 
vice of the hotheads who insisted on making 
up the ticket without taking further counsel 
would have been foolish inthe extreme. An 
opportunity will now be afforded for a rational 
union of all the Anti Tammany forces. The 
League's convention will assemble to-night, 
and will practically take the form of a mass- 
meeting as the initiative of the people’s cam- 
paign. This meeting will give the community 
a better chance to judge of the practical 
sagacity of the League and its leading spirits 
than has been granted hitherto. 


Providence Journal (Rep.), Sept. 24.—The 
appearance of the clergy as such in politics, 
like the appearance of any class as a class, is 
of questionable propriety. The identification 
of the clergy with the independent reform 
movement should not be allowed to give it the 
appearance of a.class movement. It is as citi- 
zens, and citizens of the best grade of integrity 
and culture, that their services can most prop- 
erly be rendered. Nevertheless, the fact that 
the clergymen are uniting so generally and 
openly with the League may serve to empha- 
size its non-partisan character. These men, 
from the nature of their profession and posi- 
tion, are not usually to be found actively sup- 
porting mere partisan schemes. 

N. Y. Evening Post (Ind.), Sept. 30.—The 
latest developments of the local political situa- 
tion are all encouraging. It the first place, Tam- 
many is visibly alarmed, and is calling through 
itssolitary organ inthe city press for union and 
harmony, for the sake of the Presidential 
chances in 1892. In the second place, the 
straight-ticket advocates among the Republi- 
cans are modifying their demands and are 
expressing a willingness to confer with other 
anti-Tammany forces. Inthe third place, we 
are happy to say that there is no longer any 
danger of precipitate action by the People’s 
Municipal League in the nomination of its 
ticket. 

N. Y. Sun (Dem.), Oct. 1.—The Repub- 
licans who are favoring a straight ticket are 
pursuing a more honorable and a more sincere 
course. They expect to be beaten, but they 
would make a square fight and preserve their 
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party discipline. The cunning Republican 
allies of the League are working in the spirit 
of partisanship, though on a different line. 
They hope to compensate for defeat by bring- 
ing confusion to the Democratic contingent 
and stirring up revolt in the Democratic ranks 
generally. Even the clerical politicians must 
be getting some inkling of this game, though, 
after the manner of green players, they expect 
to euchre their crafty associates. Democrats 
generally understand it better, and hence it is 
hard for the League to induce any man of saga- 
city and prominence to take their nomination. 
Sach men know very well that the seasoned 
politicians and not the guileless parsons and 
the childlike Mugwumps, have the business in 
charge, and are running it for all it is worth to 
themselves, directly and indirectly. 





THE NEGRO ORATOR OF MISSISSIPPI. 


NM. Y. World, (Dem.), Sept. 27.—In the 
World of September 17, were printed brief 
extracts from a speech made inthe Mississippi 
Constitutional Convention two days before, 
by the only negro delegate in that body. So 
remarkable was the attitude taken by this 
representative of his race, so extraordinary, 
even, and elevated intone was the language 
of this hitherto obscure orator, that the World 
sent to Jackson—no paper having printed 
more than the briefest summary of the speech 
—for the full text, with instructions to its 
correspondent to send also an_ historical 
sketch of Isaiah T. Montgomery, the orator. 

[The following is a digest of portions of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s speech, as it appears in the Wor/d.] 

Mr. President and Gentleman :—Before the 
trust of representing them in this honorable 
body was conferred upon me by my constitu- 
ents, I freely stated to them my earnest con- 
viction that the work of this Convention to be 
successful, must restrict the franchise by pre- 
scribing such qualification for voters as would 
reduce the negro vote considerably below the 
white vote of the State; such restrictions of 
course to be fairly applied and only affecting 
the colored voters toa greater extent because of 
their inferior development in the line of civil- 
ization. Inthe Convention and in the com- 
mittee room I have taken an active interest in 
every practical movement to purify the ballot 
and lift it toahigher standard in the estima- 
tion of the people, at the same time conscious 
of the fact that the reforms under considera- 
tion would result in placing the voters of my 
race largely in the minority. 

I had fondly hoped that the achievement cf 
this purpose would leave the Convention free 
to consider such an adjustment in political 
conditions as to prevent the recurrence of the 
present problem at any future period of our 
history. Inthis I have been sadly and bitterly 
disappointed. 

Mr. President, I regret to say it, but the 
debate here has served to intensify race preju- 
dices and thereby intensify and complicate the 
problem that must ever confront and disturb 
the fancied dream of security of our beloved 
State—ever stalking before her as a threaten- 
ing phantom. 

The questions before this Convention are 
more momentous and far-reaching in their 
logical consequences than any that have con- 
fronted an assemblege of like character-upon 
the soil of Mississippi. The elective franchise 
is the most vitally important problem before 
this Convention. . . . My mission here is 
to bridge a chasm that has been widening and 
deepening for a generation, to divert the 
maelstrom that threatens destruction to you 
and yours, while it promises no enduring pros- 
perity to me and mine. 

The fortunes of war tore asunder our rela- 
tions as they had existed for two centuries. 
The master and the slave of yesterday meet 
to-day upon the plane of equality under the 
law of the land. 

Your proud natures rebelled and you turned 
from the scene in disgust. At this juncture a 
stranger and alien appeared and claimed the 
confidence which a people of our condition at 





that time must need to place in some superior 
guiding hand. I repeat, the alien sought and 
obtained our confidence, but not our affection. 
That, Mr. President, will remain with you 
and yours till the memories and traditions of 
former generations shall have become obliter- 
ated and forgotten. 

Mr. President, without a restoration of con- 
fidence I can see no solution of this great 
problem. Without its solution the work of 
this Convention will prove but a temporary 
expedient, unworthy of the dignified principles 
that called it into being. 

This Bill which I am advocating will affect 
the voting population of the State as follows: 


PROSONE VOCETS, WHIRE......ccccccccccccscee coves 118,890 
Peers eerie 11,889 
And leave a net white vote of................. 107,001 
Present Voters, NEZroes.........ccccecccssccsecs 189,884 
ee Ee BON IEE ogo :0 en eer iccscctceaverces 123,334 
And leave a net negro vote of..............08, 66,550 
Giving a white majority of..............eeeeees 40,451 


Quoting from a distinguished writer in 
sacred history, I may say I have stood by con- 
senting and assisting in striking down the 
rights and liberties of 123,000 freemen. 

Mr. President, it isa fearful sacrifice laid upon 
the burning altar of liberty. Many of these men 
I know personally; their hearts are as true as 
steel. Many are soldiers who have stood, amid 
the smoke of battle on bloody fields, in defense 
of the flag which every American proudly hails 
as the ensign of freedom and his talisman of 
protection in all civilized lands. 

Mr. President, I wish to say to my people, 
Nay, we have not taken away your high privi- 
lege, but only lifted it to a higher plane and 
exalted the station of the great American 
birthright. 

I wish to tell them that the sacrifice has 
been made to restore confidence, the great 
missing link between the two races ; to restore 
honesty and purity to the ballot-box and to 
confer the great boon of political liberty upon 
the Commonwealth of Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I wish to be distinctly under- 
stood in saying that these are the terms upon 
which I consent to lay the suffrage of 123,000 
of my fellow-men at the feet of this Conven- 
tion. 


FOREIGN. 


THE COMTE’S INJUDICIOUS 
MANIFESTO. 


Courrier des Etats Unis, New York, Sept. 
26.—By dispatches published yesterday it ap- 
pears that the Comte de Paris, before embark- 
ing for America, sent to M. Bocher, a letter- 
manifesto, in which the Comte pretends to 
justify his participation in the Boulangist plot. 
This new epistle of the Comte de Paris is not 
more brilliant, but it is more audacious than 
the manifesto he addressed to the French 
people, when he had to leavethe Chateau d’ Eu 
for England in June, 1886. Now he throws 
away the mask. He does not put his left fist 
on his hip and his right hand on the pommel 
of his sword, even figuratively; but he confess- 
es that he conspired secretly, hidden behind a 
manikin who posed, gesticulated, and allowed 
himself to be whacked, while the Comte him- 
self pulled the strings, They even thought of 
surprising Paris at a given moment by a coup 
ad état, which would have brought back the 
Prince in triumph with the acclamations of 
a people who idolize him; but more prudent 
counsels prevailed. 

That the Prince has made himself ridiculous 
is of little moment. He has gone through the 
entire gamut of ridiculous things and there is 
nothing more he can do in that direction. But 
what is a grave matter forhim is, that he has 
crossed the line which separates theoretical 
aspirations from acts which are called criminal 
by the law. He was at liberty, no doubt, to 
engage his friends, as he does in his hypocriti- 
ca} phraseology, ‘‘ to affirm their confidence in 
the principles of the monarchy;” but between 
principles and action there is the length which 
separates crime from that which is not crime. 
The Comte de Paris has committed a crime. 














He was not content with uttering wishes for 
the restoration of the monarchy; he has 
personally worked for the overthrow of the 
Republic. He has fomented, encouraged, 
sustained conspiracy; he has associated him- 
self with it, he has given himself wholly to it ; 
if he did notdirect the conspiracy, it was be- 
cause he has near him characters stronger than 
his own; if he has not kept soldiers in pay, it 
is because he found accomplices more gener- 
ous than himself, and in the first rank of these 
a woman, foolish enough to lay at his feet 
millions, which he accepted, promising to re- 
imburse her later with the money of France 
when he should become king. 

New revelations in regard to this vile busi- 
ness are promised ; butso far as the Comte de 
Paris is concerned, there is surely nothing to 
learn, which can compromise and incriminate 
him more than he is already compromised and 
incriminated by his own confession. He 
would have done better a hundred times to 
have keptsilent; and his friends will do well to 
advise him to abstain hereafter from these silly 
manifestoes, which do as much damage to his 
mind as to his character. 





THE SWISS REVOLUTION. 


Le Temps, Paris, Sept.13.—A revolution in 
a Swiss Canton! The public would not have 
been more surprised to learn that the Jungfrau 
had gone to take a bath in the Lake of Thun or 
-hat Mont Blanc had descended to the valley 
of the Rhone. Nothing could be more to the 
honor of the Swiss people than this first im- 
pression of surprise, amounting almost to in- 
credulity. Weare so accustomed tothe pacific 
development of this oldest of all the republics 
in both worlds, we rely so much on the politi- 
cal wisdom, the manly habit of self-govern- 
ment of a nation which makes no distinction 
between the ideas of liberty and legality, that 
we can hardly believe in the scandal of the em- 
ployment of force. : 

These troubles have grown out of a demand 
for a revision of the constitution of the Canton 
of Ticino, signed by 10,coo electors of the 
Canton, and to which the conservative Courcil 
of State refused to give the satisfaction re- 
quired by law. It is evident that the movement 
was planned in advance, since it broke out at 
all points at the same time. Unfortunately it 
has been stained by the blood of a victim, Mr. 
Rossi, Director of the Department of the 
Interior. The Federal Council has sent 1,*co 
troops, provided with 70 cartridges for each 
man. What will these troopsdo? Will they 
content themselves with re-establishing order 
in the streets? Will the Council recognize the 
situation and allow the provisional revolution- 
ary government to preside over the elections, 
from which will result the establishment of a 
legal state of things? Or will the Council 
demand the restoration of the government asit 
was before the coup a’état? Grave diffculties 
attend either course. On the one hand, the 
Federal Council runs the risk of creating a 
dangerous precedent; on the other hand, it 
may bring on a deplorable conflict for the re- 
establishment of what will be but a temporary 
régime. 





THE SITUATION IN CUBA. 


El Imparcial, Madrid, Sept. 13.—The latest 
accounts of the state of things in Cuba have an 
exceptionalgravity. The Havana press,private 
letters, information from the best sources, 
portray the island in the most desperate situa- 
tion. Public order disturbed by innumerable 
gangs of robbers, the fields in possession of 
plunderers, commerce ruined, public opinion 
discouraged, hope inthe future lost, the author- 
ities giving slight attention to protecting re- 
spectable and peaceable citizens; such isthe 
beautiful island of Cuba. The reasons for such 
a lamentable condition of affairs should te 
known to the government. So faras regards 
commerce, the government ought to under- 
stand, that commerce has been ruined by the 
law of July 20, 1882, styled the law of com- 
mercial relations. The Havana press,witkout 
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distinction of party, declare that this law has 
far passed the bounds of prudent and rational 
protection, and is a measure of prohibition 
leading to reprisals, which all the most impor- 
tant markets of the world have made, by ex- 
cluding from them the Cuban products, on 
which depends the existence of the island. 
With ruined commerce and inert administra- 
tors of the law have come bandits, who rule 
Cuba with an iron hand and commit, un- 
checked, frightful crimes. The government 
should adopt energetic measures if 1t does not 
want Cuba to perish. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 





POWDERLY’S UNFORTUNATE 
LEADERSHIP. 


West Shore, Portland, Ore., Sept. 27.—Blind 
obedience, at a personally ruinous sacrifice, to 
the orders of a superior who has a selfish 
motive for hisaction, has just been exhibited in 
the strike of the Knights of Labor on the New 
York Central. Chief Powderly, who draws a 
princely salary and must constantly stir up 
strife in order to hold his position, sits on a 
throne built upon human blood and ruin as 
surely as did ambitious Bonaparte. West 
Shore believes in trade organizations and in 
strikes, too, when some actual wrong is to be 
righted, and the strike is ordered by the men 
who are to suffer from its evil effects and not 
by those who fatten upon it; but it does not 
believe in trusts and combines formed for pur- 
poses of monopoly and dictation of prices and 
industrial conditions, either of capital orlabor. 

Powderly seems determined to prove him- 
selfan unscrupulous demagogue. Not satis- 
fied with the scandalous revelations of the ar- 
bitration board, which showed that he was 
laying plans to paralyze the railroad traffic of 
the country during the World’s Fair, he has 
now issued a circular in which he states that 
the Central strike was known by him to bea 
failure the first week, and that he kept it up to 
make the company lose as much as possible. 
gloatingly setting their losses at from $15,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000, though he fails to call the 
attention of his victimized subordinates to the 
amount of their needless losses and misery be- 
cause of his continuance of a hopeless strike 
for the ‘‘ good” (to Powderly) it would do. 
West Shore is unalterably opposed to the Pin- 
kerton police system, and the only possible 
good it can see in the strike is the opportunity 
it gave of again calling the attention of the 
people to this growing evil. All armed bodies 
of men not belonging to the regularly enlisted 
forces of the States or Nation, or under the 
command of sheriffs or United States marshals, 
should be prohibited by both Congress and the 
various State legislatures. 

Albany Express, Sept. 28.—T. V. Powderly, 
chief of the Knights of Labor, in an effort to 
rehabilitate himself, now proposes that work- 
ing-men go in for independent political action. 
Mr. Powderly does not want to give up that 
$5,000 salary, and if he can get the attention 
of the Knights diverted from his past mistakes 
he hopes to be able to getup a new sensation 
which will enable him to retain his present 
lucrative and influential position. 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY RESTS, 


Workmen's Advocate (Soc. Lab.), Sept. 27.— 
The capitalist press, with its usual hypocrisy, 
is endeavoring to fasten upon the K. of L., as 
an organization, the odium and responsibility 
of the acts committed by train-wreckers on the 
New York Central during the late strike. 

We Socialists can afford to speak boldly and 
independently upon this subject. In the first 
place we cannot be suspected of partiality to 
the K. of L. Again, there never were among 
us any train-wreckers, murderers or incendia- 
ries. We have patiently suffered at the hands 
of corporation wreckers, murderous specula- 
tors and other capitalistic criminals, advocat- 
ing simply the use of the ballot for the aboli- 


tion of asystem that is necessarily productive 
of fiendish plotsand hellish deeds. And now 
we say to those capitalistic sheets: Beware ! 
for if the chain of events is traced to its first 
link, not the K. of L. organization but your 
own New York Central plutocracy is prima- 
rily responsible for the actsof men, heretofore 
honest and respected, that injustice and des- 
peration have converted into criminals of the 
most dangerous character. And we say fur- 
thermore: Beware! for if justice can be 
prompt and swiftin punishing these men with 
all the rigor of the law, why should it not be 
equally prompt and swift in punishing the 
railroad kings who, by theircriminal avarice, 
are causing annually the death of thousands of 
people? Is it more dastardly to wreck a train 
than to crush men into shapeless corpses in 
order to avoid the expense of automatic 
couplers? Are not the many faithful workers 
who drop dead or maimed for life from slip- 
pery cars tothe road bed as much entitled to 
the protection of the law as the wealthiest 
traveller? Let us by all means have justice all 
around ; but while ignorant, poor train wreck- 
ers and educated, wealthy murderers shou!d be 
punished alike, let us abolish the system which 
turns men into such monsters. 


Springfield Republican, Sept. 23.—It is very 
evident that the whole story about those New 
York Central train wreckings has not yet been 
given tothe public. Leaving out of account 
the statement that the railroad officials ob- 
tained their earliest intimations as to the 
identity of the wreckers from spies high in the 
councils of the Knights of Labor as properly 
not in evidence, the whole case against the 
men under arrest and the Knights of Labor 
rests upon the sworn confessions of the two 
men, Cain and Buett, as yet uncorroborated. 

The history of the Knights of Labor organi- 
zation has been a record of blunders, and its 
leaders have shown themselves incompetent 
and reckless. Nevertheless, we should be loth 
to hold the organization or its officers guilty 
of deliberate attempts to murder innocent pas- 
sengers as a means of obtaining revenge upon 
the railroad company, except uponthe most 
convincing evidence. 

About the only sure things in this case are 
the facts of the wrecks, and that those wrecks 
were the result of a conspiracy. Cain’s and 
Buett’s confessions are not enough in them- 
selves to fasten this conspiracy upon the 
Knights of Labor, but they point strongly in 
that direction, and leave Lee in an awkward 
situation, to say the least. Ifthere be, as is 
very likely, more evidence in the possession of 
the railroad or Pinkerton, it will appear at the 
trial. Inthe meantime it is a case wherein 
the public may well suspend its judgment. 

Columbus Dispatch, Sept. 24.--Mr. Depew 
undoubtedly voices the sentiments of the pub- 
lic when he expressesdisbelief in the statement 


that the Knights of Laborinspired the NewYork | 
Central train wrecking. The Knights of Labor | 
| result, but there was not a sign of a crack in 


are a noble order in many respects, and one of 
their fundamental principles is the avoidance 
of strikes and force. That some bad men have 
crept into the order is not unbelievable, for 
where is there an organization in which bad 
men are not to be found? But very few peo- 
ple will believe that the great order of Knights 
does not condemn as emphatically as any one 
the wrecking of the trains on the New York 
Central. Mr. Depew’s strong point is his 
statement that train wrecking is the greatest 
crime of the age and the public should lend all 
aid and countenance to efforts to discover and 
punish the guilty. 

Chicago Herald, Sept. 22.—A _ despicable 
trait in human nature is revealed by the state- 
ment from New York Central headquarters to 
the effect that that corporation has had several 
officials of the Knights of Labor in its secret 
employ ever since the recent strike was in- 
augurated. Through the revelations made by 
these informers the qompany was able to 





forestall every move of the strikers, and when, 


at length, some of the more desperate of the 
latter were induced to commit crime they were 
speedily detected and confronted with the evi- 
dence of their guilt. 

Everything is fair in love and war and— 
strikes, but the fact that a little money may 
always be depended upon to develop a traitor 
in every camp is nevertheless a shameful re- 
flection upon human nature. 


SCIENTIFIC, 





THE TEST OF ARMOR PLATES. 


Army and Naval Journal, N. Y., Sept. 27- 
—The interesting and valuable comparative 
tests of foreign plates commenced at Annapo- 
lis, Sept. 18, were concluded on Monday last. 
The final result was acomplete victory of the 
Schneider homogeneous metal plates made at 
Creusot, France, over the Cammell compound 
plates made at Sheffield, England, and adopted 
as the standard plate for iron-clads by the 
English Government. There is still some 
doubts as to the relative merits of the all-steel 
and nickel alloy plates, but the majority of the 
experts present expressed the opinion that the 
nickel plates made, on the whole, the best 
showing. At the previous test, four six-inch 
projectiles were fired at each plate. The re- 
sults, as recorded in our last issue, showed the 
two Schneider plates to be apparently as 
sound as ever on the face, except at the four 
points struck by the projectiles. The com- 
pound plate was a wreck. 

At the final test on Tuesday one shot was 
fired in the centre of each plate. An 8-inch 
B. L. R. recently turned out at the Washing- 
ton Navy-yard was used. The projectile was 
a 210-lb. armor-piercing shell of the Firminy 
process, made by Firth, of Sheffield. Only 85 
pounds of Dupont’s brown prismatic powder 
was used, giving an initial velocity of 1,850 
feet, instead of the full charge, which would 


|have given 2,100 feet initial velocity. The 


range was 30 feet. 

The first shot fired on Tuesday was at the 
all-steel Schneider plate. The projectile pen- 
etrated entirely through the 10 1-4 inches of 
plate and about 41-2 inches into the wood 
backing, and then rebounded, broken trans- 
versely, into three nearly equal parts. Four 
principal cracks radiated from this hole made 
in the centre to each corner, each one of them 
extending through one of the holes made with 
the 6-inch shot and continuing to the edge of 
the plate. The uniformity of the metal was 
shown by the comparative straightness of the 
cracks and the fact that each one of them took 
the direction of the parts of the plate necessa- 
rily weakened by the four previous shots. 

The next shot was fired at the nickel alloy 
plate. The projectile penetrated into the plate 
and backing, about 20 inches, and was badly 
broken up, about one-third of it remaining 





embedded in the plate; the other portion was 
broken in many pieces and parts of it thrown 
200 feet to the rear. A ragged hole was the 


any part of the plate, except the few surface 
cracks in the immediate vicinity of the orifices 
made by the shots. The trial ended witha 
shot at the Cammell compound plate. 

After what happened to this plate at the 
previous trial there was no surprise expressed 
at the result of the last shot. Pieces of the 
plate were thrown a thousand yards to the 
rear, cutting down large branches from the 
trees and burying themselves in the ground. 
Nearly the entire face of the plate to the 
depth of four or five inches was gone. A few 
small pieces remained on each side of the 
plate, but even these were loosened and seemed 
ready to fall off. The ground in front of the 
plate was covered with portions of the steel 
plate, ranging from small fragments to pieces 
weighing 200 or 300 Ihs. The projectile went 
clean through the centre of the plate and the 
36 inches of oak backing, lodging about 12 feet 
in the packed earth in the rear. The shot 
was apparently uninjured. Practically, the 





effect of this shot was to remove and break up 
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the entire steel face of the plate back to the 

int where it was annealed to the wrought 
ron, through which it ploughed as easily as it 
going through so much soft wood. 

The steel anu nickel plates remained upon 
the backing and it will be impossible to tell 
with exactness which one has showed the 
better results until they are taken down and 
examined in detail. The surface of the nickel- 
steei was to all appearances as good as before 
the trial began, except where it had been 
pierced by the five shells fired at it. The all- 
steel plates presented five holes, with four 
Narrow cracks radiating from the centre 
through the outside holes. Apparently the 
penetration in the nickel-steel was consider- 
ably greater on each shot than in the all-steel, 
though just how much cannot be accurately 
determined, as each hole inthe nickei-steel has 
either a whole shell or a large piece in it. 


TEMPERANCE. 





AN ‘‘ INFERNAL TRIAD.” 


The People (Pro.), Scranton, Pa., Sept. 27. 
—In Pennsylvania the total drink bill is not 
less than $85,000,000 a year; $50,000,000 is 
paid by working-men. That is the poor man’s 
drink bill. Suppose the poor man should take 
this $50,000,000 and instead of paying it into 
the coffers of the saloon-keepers and the 
brewers, should go to the butchers and buy 
meat; to the grocers and buy groceries for his 
family ; to the clothing store ; to the ‘boot 
and shoe store, the furniture dealers, to the 
teal estate man and buy a lot; to the builder 
and contractor for a house; and then lay bya 
little fora rainy day, what would be the result 
upon himself and upon business? Why, ‘‘ hard 
times” would disappear. Poverty, shame, 
crime and sorrow would be marvellously 
diminished, peace ard prosperity would pre- 
vail throughout a quiet and glorious common- 
wealth. There is no enemy of labor so per- 
sistent, so deadly, so unscrupulous as that in- 
fernal triad, the brewery, the distillery and 
the saloon. This isthe monopoly, this is the 
enemy against which the working-men of Penn- 
sylvania are asked to strike on and after June 
18. 

INEBRIETY IN AMERICA—HISTORICAL FACTS 
RELATING TO ITS STUDY. 

The Times and Register, N. Y. and Phila., 
Aug. 16.—T. D. Crothers, M.D.: It may 
be said that American inebriety is more often 
a pronounced form of brain and nerve degen- 
eration, and that it comes from well-marked 
physical conditions, largely controlled by 
social and psychical states peculiar to America. 
Its symptomatology more nearly resembles 
paralysis ; its course is in waves and currents ; 
its progress is shorter ; and among women the 
use of narcotics is more prevalent than of 
various forms of alcvhol. The earliest organ- 
ized effort in modern times to prevent inebriety 
was a temperance society which began in New 
York State in 1828. The object of this society 
was to aid others in pledging themselves to 
abstain from all use of spirits, and help each to 
carry out this resolution. From this beginning 
have come all the varied temperance societies 
which at one time or another have been prom- 
inent in nearly every city and town in the 
country. The churches have taken hold of the 
work. Great revival movements called ‘‘ Gos- 
pel temperance work”’ have swept over wide 
sections of the country. The Prohibitionists 
urge that it be made a political issue. Nearly all 
the Legislatures of the different States are 
urged at every session to enact laws control- 
ling the inebriate and the sale of spirits; also 
great summer mass-meetings are held to urge 
the people to sign the pledge. Large publica- 
tion houses are devoted éxclusively to temper- 
ance literature. Nearly every society and 
church organization is full of enthusiasm to 
create public sentiment by the printed pages, 
as well as by the public lecture and sermon. 
The fact of inebriety steadily increasing indi- 





cates clearly that no direct results foliow these | 
efforts, and that only in some indirect way can | 
these means lessen inebriety and save the | 
drunkard. A study of the local influence of | 
this temperance work in several communities | 
will furnish some light or explanation why | 
it is not more effectual. It will be found 
that the means used are addressed al- 
most exclusively to the emotional side of | 
the inebriate ; that appeals to his reason, 
pride and religious faculties are very often 
sources of irritation and exhaustion, and by 
trusting to hopes not founded on physical 
states, the failure is often followed by reaction 
and loss of nerve force, making the last state 
worse than the first. A prominent cause of 
the want of results from the varied temper- 
ance labors isthat the means used are not 
adequate to the end sought; hence cannot 
lessen inebriety nor reform the inebriate, for 
thereason that they are not along the line of 
nature and its fixed iaws. The /egal methods 
of curing inebriety by fines and imprisonment 
are universally acknowledged by all who have 
made inquiries in this direction, to be failures. 
Of 1,000 commitments in New York City for 
inebriety, 936 had been sentenced before from 
2to 28times. Officers of jails and prisons, 
magistrates of all district courts are united in 
condemning the legal methods of suppressing 
inebriety. The very object and purposes ot 
the law are defeated, and a class of incurables 
is raised up that are a perpetual menace tolaw 
and order The value of total prohibition en- 
forced by legal measures is yet ontrial asa 
practical measure for the cure and prevention 
of inebriety. In some States its workings are 
said to be very encouraging. 

In 1790 Dr. Rush urged thatinebriety was a 
disease, and should be studied and treated as 
such. In 1852 Dr. J. Edward Turner pro- 
jected the first asylum for the medical care and 
treatment of inebriates. There are now over 
thirty such asylums in America. Whatcan be 
done? is heard from ali sides. The conflict 
and confusion of fact and theory now gath- 
ered about this subject, is the sure promise of 
the speedy dawn of a scientific study and ex- 
act knowledge of the nature, causes and treat- 
ment of inebriety. This summary will serve 
to bring out the facts more clearly. 

1. Inebriety in America is one of the great- 
est sources of peril to civilization and 
progress. 

2. All efforts to remedy inebriety by moral 
means have failed. 

3. Inebriety, when studied from the side of 
science, appears as a great physical disorder. 

4. Inebriate asylums are necessary means 
for the cure and restoration of the inebriate; 
and their practical value is assured beyond 
all controversy and doubt. 

5. Inebriety in America, as elsewhere, must 
be studied above all theories and dogmas be- 
fore it can be known or understood. 

WITH WINE AND STRONG DRINK. 

The Hebrew Standard, N. Y., Sept. 26.—lt 
might arouse the anti-Semitic prejudices of 
the Prohibitionists to learn that the Jews are 
commanded to celebrate their festivals with 
wine and strong drink. 


1S PROHIBITION AN EVANESCENT ISSUE ? 


The Voice (Pro.), N. Y., Oct. 2.—In an- 
swering this question two considerations are of 
special importance. The first one is ¢he nature 
of the motives underlying the Prohibition move- 
ment. The movement is, of course,a politi- 
cal movement, and its purposes are political, 
but the motives underlying it, which have given 
it its power to-day, are moral motives and not 
those of self-interest. Itis not an uprising of 
a certain class to obtain certain benefits 
for themselves. The Prohibitionists are 
not, to any great extent, the ones who 
personally suffer from the drink curse. 
If their motives were those of self-inter- 
est they would have abandoned the fight years 
ago. If moral principles were as changeable 
as political conditions, we might look for the 





vanishing of this issue as others have vanished. 


But the truth is that in this changing universe 
the moral law is about the only thing that does 
not change. This it is which assures the 
permanence of the movement. 

The second consideration is ‘he mature 
of the evil which the movement combats, 
Aside from the appalling extent of the 
drink evil, there are two features of peculiar 
importance. The evil is a progressive one, 
and it isa visiéle one. In speaking of it as 
progressive we refer to the growing power of 
the saloon in politics. That power has al- 
ready become dominant in most of our large 
cities. Can we stand it to have the saloons in 
practical control of our Government? That 
is the question, and it becomes daily more 
urgent. The only remedy for this lies in the 
destruction of the dram-shop. By the visibility 
of the evil we mean that it touches almost 
every home, and makes itself repulsively visi- 
ble to every individual. It has been borne 
only because it has been regarded as unpre- 
ventable. But let the idea once filter through 
the minds of the people that it is preventable, 
and short work will be made of it. 

No, Prohibition is not an evanescent issue. 
It is here to stay until the evil it combats has 
disappeared. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE ACTION OF MINISTER MIZNER. 


N.Y. Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 28.—The State 
Department in considering the Barrundiaaffair 
will be embarrassed by Secretary Bayard’s 
ruling in the Gomez case. That ruling was 
based upon a strict interpretation of the laws 
of nations relating to local jurisdiction over 
vessels in port. An American Minister had 
instructed the captain of a steame: not to 
surrender a political offender to the loeal au- 
thorities. Secretary Bayard decided that the 
Minister was in the wrong, and that the de- 
mand of the Nicaraguan authorities ought to 
have been complied with. According to this 
ruling Minister Mizner was justified in advising 
Captain Pitts to surrender General Barrundia. 
But he must have been aware of the fact that 
Secretary Bayard’s ruling, while in conformity 
with international law, was not in accord with 
the recognized principles of international 
comity in Central American affairs. For thirty 
years the Pacific Mail steamers have been pro- 
tecting political offenders in Certral American 
ports. The practice has been sanctioned by 
every one of the Governments in the Peninsula. 

The Gomez case offers a clear demonstra- 
tion of thisfact. The captain of the ship was 
tried by a jury in Nicaraugua for violating 
police law of the port and was acquitted. An 
appeal wastaken from the lower court, and 
the highest judicial tribunal confirmed the 
original decision. International law had been 
interpreted by Secretary Bayard. Interna- 
tional comity and established custom were 
recognized by the Nicaraguan courts. We 
have the highest authority for stating that the 
Presidents of Costa Rica, Salvador and Nicar- 
agua strongly disapprove of Minister Miz- 
ner’s intervention in the Barrundia case. Pub- 
lic opinion in all those countries sustains the 
universal practice of American captains in re- 
fusing to surrender political offenders. By 
following too closely the text of Secretary 
Bayard’s ruling, instead of accommodating 
himself to recognized principles of procedure 
and established usage in Central America, Mr. 
Mizner has seriously impaired his usefulness 
as a diplomatist. 





N. Y. Sun (Dem.), Oct. 1.—As Mr. Bayard 
points out (in an interview with a correspond- 
ent of the V. Y. Herald), if there is any case 
against the American Minister, it is for having 
anything at all to do with the matter, not for 
failing to protect Barrundia. 

About the jurisdiction there is no question 
whatever. Gen. Barrundia was not under the 
American flag, except in the physical sense, 
when he resisted arrest and was shot on the 
deck of an American ship in a Guatemalan 
port. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

A Wandering Scholar of the Sixteenth Century. J. Kirke Paulding, Atlantic, 
Oct., 12 pp. A sketch of Johannes Bulzbach of Miltenberg, born in 1477. 

Descartes, René, Sketch of—Pop. Sci. Mon., Oct. 

Frémont. Josiah Royce. Atlantic, Oct.,9 pp. An estimate of the true character 
of General Frémont. 

Ibsen, Henrik: His Life Abroad and Later Dramas. E. P. Evans, Atlantic, Oct., 
13 PP. 

Montespan, Madame De, The Nieces of—Hope Notnor, Atlantic, Oct., 6 pp. 

Newman, Cardinal. C. Kegan Paul, The New Rev., Sept., 8 pp, An estimate of 
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the religious thought of a century. 

Wesler, Philippine—F. Marion Crawford, Eng. Ill. Mag., Sept.,8 pp. Asketch of 
her life. 

Willis, N. P., and Lydia Maria Childs, Reminiscences of—George Ticknor Cur- 
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EDUCATION. 
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Education and the Working-man. Leonard Noble, Eng. Ill. Mag., Sept., 3 pp. A 
consideration of the question of education among the working classes. 

New England during the Present Century, Some Aspects of Educational De- 
velopment in—Miss Annie E. Johnson, Andover Rev., Oct., 6 pp. 

School Question (The), Reflections of a Priest on—Amer. Ecclesiastical Rev., 
QOct., 10 pp. 

LITERATURE. 

Fiction, Two Forces in—Mary D. Cutting, Forum, Oct., 10 pp. Supernaturalism 
and psychology in fiction. 

Folios and Footlights. L. F. Austen, The New Rev., Sept., 7 pp. A critique of 
several notable books and theatrical representations. 

Hexameters and Rhythmic Prose. George Herbert Paimer, Atlantic, Oct., 8 pp. 
Illustrating the employment of hexameters and rhythmic prose in the interpre- 
tation of Homer. 

How I brought my partner safe home. Fred M. Stocking, Overland, Oct., 7 pp. 
A story of mining life. 
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of ‘** popular journalism,” and a plea for the endowment of the press. 

Spanish-American Poetry. The Rev. Rollo Ogden, Andover Rev., Oct., 6 pp. 

POLITICAL. 

Cotton Spinning, South and North—Henry V. Meigs, Pop. Sci. Mon,, Oct. A 
critique from a Southern point of view of anarticle by Edward Atkinson, enti- 
tled ** The Future Situs of the Cotton Manufacture of the United States.” 

New England, the Decadence of—George S. Boutwell, Forum, Oct., 1o pp. A 
reply to the assertion of Mr, Millsthat a period of decadence has begun in New 
England and that that decadence is due to the protective system. 

Race Problem (The)—Prof. W. S. Scarborough, A.M., The Arena, Oct.,8 pp. A 
discussion of the negro prob'em. : 
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South, The Great Political Upheaval at the—Edward P. Oldham, Arena, Oct. 
The Farmers’ Alliance in the Southern States. 

RELIGIOUS. 

** California, Pious Fund of,** The—John T. Doyle, Overland, Sept., 11 pp. The 
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in Europe to be applied to the propagation“of the Catholic faith in Cali- 
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procurator fiscalis. 
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Shepherd, The—Amer. Ecclesiastical Rev., Oct., 5 pp. Somethoughts upon the 
unfolding pastoral life of Christ in the pastors of His Church, 

Sodality (The) of Christian Mothersin our Parishes. Amer. Ecclesiastical Rev., 
Oct., 7 pp. 

Symbols, The Migration of—Count Goblet D’Alviella, Pop. Science Mon., Oct, 
Anexamination of the causes which may change the forms of symbolical rep. 
resentations. 

Uachurched Millions, Our—Thaddeus B. Wakeman, Arena, Oct., 10 pp. The 
writer alleges that the majority of the people of the United States are un- 
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SCIENTIFIC. 

Atlantic Coast (The) Barrier Beaches of—F. J. H. Merrill, Pop. Science Mon., 
Oct. Aconsideration of the history and mode of growth of the Barrier 
Beaches—reefs of sand which protect the mainland shore from the storm 
waves of the ocean. 

Chemical Truth, The Evolution of—M., Louis Olivier, Pop. Science Mon., Oct- 
Dealing with Evolution in Chemistry. 

Climate and the Gulf Stream, Jacques W. Redway, Forum, Oct. 6, pp. The re- 
lations between the weather and the Gulf Stream. 

Health, Invisible Assailants of—Samuel Hart, M.D. Pop. Science Mon., Oct, 
A Study of the pathogenic microbes, 

Light, The Zodiacal—Prof. Arthur W. Wright, Forum, Oct.,11 pp. A descrip- 
tion of what is known as ** The Zodiacal Light.” 

Mothers and Natural Science. Mary Alling Aber, Pop. Science Mon., Oct. The 
purpose of this paper is to claim for natural science studies the mother’s pow- 
er ot direction, to show why mothers should interest their children in these 
studies, and to suggest how they may doso. 

Rio Verde Valley (The) Ancient Dwellings of—Edgar A. Means, Pop. Science 
Mon., Oct. Descriptive of the aboriginal monuments of the Verde region. 

Science, New Chapters in the Warfare of—X. The Fall of Man and Anthrcpol- 
ogy, Part II., Andrew Dickson White, Pop. Science Mon., Oct. 

SOCIOLOGICAL, 

Behind the Mask. The Rev. Edward P. Foster, Arena, Oct.,4 pp. A Critique 
of William Lloyd Garrison's article, ** The Mask of Tyranny.” 

British India, The Emigration of labor from—Sir Charles Bruce, K. C. M.G., 
The New Rev. Sept., 12 pp. 

Indian Child Marriages. Rukhmabai, The New Rev., Sept.,7 pp. An appeal 
to the British Government to put a stop to child marriage in India. 

Liquor Laws not Sumptuary. The Rev. George F. Magoun, D.D., Pop. Science 
Mon., Oct. A critique of an article of William A. Hammond, M.D., on Sump- 
tuary Laws and their Social Influence. 

Nationalism, First Steps Toward—Edward Bellamy, Fcerum, Oct., ro pp. 

Postmaster-Genera! (The), and the Censorship of morals—No-Name Series, The 
Arena, Oct.,7 pp. A consideration of the precedent established by the refus~ 
al of the Postmaster-General to transmit the Kreutzer Sonata through the 
mails. 

Social Body (The)—President Andrews, Andover Rev., Oct., 14 pp. The writer 
contests atomism as a theory of man and argues that the social body islike an 
organism. 

Sociological Studies, Practical—The Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, Andover Rev., 
Oct., 8 pp. Personal studies along the line of the common every-day lite of 
men in their various trades and professions. 

Social Problems and the Church. Bishop F, D, Huntington, Forum, Oct., 17 pp. 

The Future of Our Daughters. Helen E. Starrett, Forum, Oct., 12 pp. This 
article goes to show that the safety and happiness of girls are to be found in 
theiremancipation from conditions that fetter, and in their full opportunity 
for acquiring knowledge, freedom and power. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Altdorf and the Landesgemeinde of Uri. W. D. McCracken, Atlantic, Oct. 
9 pp. Description of the Capital of the Canton of Uri, Switzeriand, and the 
annual open-air legislative assembly. 

Arnold’s, Benedict, Treason. John Fiske, Atlantic, Oct., 13 pp. A review of 
Arnold’s life from the proximate causes of his treason to his death. 

A Woman’s Logof 1849. Mrs. John McDoagal, Overland, Oct., 8 pp. Notes 
from a diary made on the first outward trip of the ‘*California.”’ 

A Piscatorial Dinner. Charles Pelham-Clinton, Cosmop,, Oct.,5 pp. Descrip- 
tive of a Greenwich dinner at the ‘* Ship.” 

‘* Bears * (The) and the Historians. 1.,M. W. Shinn, Overland, Oct.,13 pp. An 
historical inquiry into what is known as the ‘‘ Bear Flag ** movement of 1846. 
Beefsteak Room (The) At The Lyceum. Frederick Hawkins, English, Ill., Mag., 

Sept.,7 pp. An Historical Review of an Old London Club. 

British Parliament, The Prorogation of—General Marcus J.Wright, Arena, Oct., 
7pp. Descriptive of the ceremonies of the prorogation of the British Parlia- 
ment by the Queen's Commission. 

California, The Beginnings of—F. I. Vassault, Overland, Oct.,8 pp. Referring 
especially to the changes that have occurred since the days of California’s in- 
fancy. " 

Chili, Agricultural—Theodore Child, Harper's, Oct.,22 pp. The second of a 
series of South American papers. 

China, Irrigation in—General Tcheng Ki Tong, Pop. Science Mon., Oct. A 
description of irrigation in China, 

China’s Menace tothe World. Thomas Magee, Forum, Oct.,10opp. Showing 
the advantages possessed by the Chinese in competing with other peoples. 
Criminals in France, The Identification of—Edmund R. Spearman, English III. 
Mag., Sept.,5 pp. Recentimprovements in the methods of French detec- 

tives. 

Death Penalty, The—George F. Shrady, A.M., M.D., The Arena, Oct., 11 pp. 
A review of the various forms of execution, and an inquiry whether capital 
punishment has a direct deterrent effect upon murder. 

** Earthly Tabernacle,’’ The—Olive Thorne Miller, Pop. Science Mon.,Oct, Re- 
fers to the burial of the dead and cremation, 
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Forgery, The Microscope and the camera in‘the detection of—Marshal! D. Ewell, 
American Law Register, Sept.,9 pp. Exemplified by photographs of signa- 
turesin the Jerome Will case. 

Fort Bridger—Emily S. Loud, Overland, Oct. 9 pp- Description of Fort Bridger 
in Southwestern Wyoming. 

Government, The Executive Departments of the—George Grantham Bain, 
Cosmop., Oct.,11 pp. Descriptive of the Department of State, the Treasury 
and the War Department, with a sketch of the present incumbents. 

Grant V.Dieboid Safe and Lock Co. American Law Register, Sept., 28 pp. 
The consideration of a contract between two parties for the benefit of a third 
party is the consideration for the promise to the third party. Annotations by 
Ernest Watts. 

Guatemala, A Glimpse of—Francis J. A. Darr, Cosmop., Oct., 6 pp. 

Horses and Riders. Henry Cabot Lodge. Cosmop., Oct., 8 pp. A presentation 
of some of the essential principles in horsemanship. 

Howland Will Case (The)—Narrated from the Evidence offered. American 
Law Register, Sept., 20 pp. 

India, Overland from—Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. K.C.I.E. English III. 
Mag.,Sept.,4 pp. A thousand mile ride across Persia. 

Influences, Formative—Frederic Harrison. Forum, Oct.,13pp. Retrospective 
view of changes, scientific, philosophical, religious, etc., etc., during the 
writer’s life. 

Lincoln's Administration, New Moneys of, their Origin, Growth, and Value. L. 
E, Chittenden. Harper's, Oct., 7 pp. 

Merchandise, False Marking of—1. A Legislative Review, Albert Gray; 2. A 
Mark of Foreign Origin upon Imported Goods. C. E. Howard Vincent, C. B., 
M. P., The New Rev.,, Sept., 16 pp. 

Moose-Yard, Antoine’s—Julian Ralph. Harper’s, Oct.,16 pp. The story ofa 
hunting expedition into the feeding-grounds of the moose, near Crooked Lake, 
Canada. 

Northwest, The Twin Cities of the—Captain Charles King, U.S. Army. Cos- 
mop.,Oct., 10 pp. Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Norsemen in the United States. Kristopher Jansen. 
Sketches of eminent Norsemen in the U.S. 

Oil Well, The First—Prof.J.S. Newberry. Harper's, Oct.,6 pp. Early history 
of the petroleum industry. 

Osterly Park, A Glimpse of—Elizabeth Balch. English Ill. Mag., Sept., 6 pp. 

Pathfinder, Who was the ?—Henry L. Wells. Overland, Oct.,8 pp. An inquiry 
as to who opened up to travel the overland route and the trail between 
Oregon and California. 

Police Pensions, The Story of—James Monroe, C. B. The New Rev., Sept., 13 
pp. Setting forth the provisions of the British Police Bill in reference to Po- 
lice Pensions. 

Potters in Rhineland. William Woodall, M.P. English I!l. Mag., Sept.,6 pp. 
Descriptive of the Pottery industry in Rhineland. 

Rice and Its Culture. L.W.Robarts. Pop. Sci. Mon., Oct. 

Robin Roosts. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic, Oct., 7 pp. This paper is illustrative 
of the fact that robins roost at night in large flocks, while still on the breeding 
grounds, and long before the close of the breeding season. 

Snow Prison (A), Sunshine in—W.S. Hutchinson. Overland, Oct.,12 pp. Im- 
prisoned in the snow on the Cascade Range, the singing of a bird isthe har- 
binger of the sunshine. 

Servants. The Hon. Maude Stanley. English Ill. Mag., Sept.,3 pp. Thisarticle 
goes to show that good mistresses are necessary to have good servants. 

Spiritualistic and Kindred Phenomena. Overland, Oct., ro pp. 

Trades Union Congress, The—George Howell, M. P. The New Rev., Sept., 6 
pp. The actions of the various Congresses since 1868, with a forecast of issues 
to bé dealt with by the Liverpool Congress of Sept., 1890. 

Trusts. Cyrus Field Willard. Arena, Oct., 3 pp. 

Western Washington, The Boom in—John S. Hittell. Overland, Sept.,7 pp. De- 
scriptive of the general resources of the basin of Puget Sound, and its recent 
industrial growth. 

World (The), A Flying Trip around—Elizabeth Bisland. Cosmop., Oct., 12 pp. 
From Italy to England, to America. 
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Admirable Lady Biddy Fane (The)—Frank Barrett. 
. Blind Fate. Mrs. Alexander. Henry Holt & Co. §r:. 
Flowers and Fruit, from the writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
by Abbie H. Fairfield. Houghton, Miffin& Co. $1. 
Character and Social Life, British Letters Illustrative of. Ed. by E. T. Mason. 
3 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 
Diplomat’s Diary (A). JulianGordon. J.B. Lippincott, Phila. $1. 
History, The Econemic Interpretation of. J. E. Thorold Rogers. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3. 
Holy See (The) and the Wandering of the Nations from St. Leo I. to St. Greg- 
oryl. T.W. Allies. Cath. Pub. Co. $2.80. 
Ireland under Coercion. The Diary of an American. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. 
Leaders Upward and Onward. Ed. by H.C. Ewart. Th. Whittaker. $1.50. 
Master of Kathkelly (The). ‘‘Appleton’s Town and Country Library.” 
Hawley Smart. D. Appleton & Co. soc. 
Manners, Happy Homes, and Good Society allthe Year Round. Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale, New Ed. Lee & Shepard, Bost. $1.50. 
Memory: What it isand how to Improve it. ‘ International Educational 
Series.” David Kay. D. Appleton & Co. §1.50. 
Men’s Dress: Hints About. Right principles economically applied. 
New York Clubman. D. Appleton & Co. 30c. 
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Metallic Alloys (The). A Practical Guide for the Manufacture of Alloys, 
Amalgams and Solders. Transl. from the German by W. T. Brannt. Baird & 
Co., Phila, $2.50. 

Naturalization, A Hand-book on; beinga compilation of the Naturalization 
Laws of the U. S., with Forms, etc., etc, C. Boese. Banks & Bro. 


75C. 
Nerve Prostration. Robson Roose,M.D. Wood & Co. $4.00. 
Ohio. First Fruit of the Ordinance of 1787. ‘‘ American Commonwealth Se- 
ries.’ Rufus King. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. $1.25. 


Our Celestial Home. An Astronomer’s View of Heaven. J. G. Porter. 


dolph & Co. $1.00. 

Peoples and Countries Visited ina winding Journey around the World. O. 
W. Wight. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. $2.00. 

Phthisiology, Historical and Geographical Hand-book of. With special refer- 
ence to the Distribution of Consumption inthe U.S. C. A. Evans, M.D. D, 
Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

Roman Mosaics; or, Studies in Rome and its neighborhuod, H. 
D.D., Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Rome (Ancient), in the Light of Recent Discoveries. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. 

Training of the Twelve (The); or, Passages out of the Gospels. A. B. Bruce, 
D.D. New Ed. Armstrong& Co. §2.50. 

The Household of McNeil. A. E. Barr. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

*Twas in Trafalgar Bay, and other stories. Walter Besant and J. Rice. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 


War(The). Other Side of. Withthe Army of the Potomac. 
Wormeley. Ticknor & Co., Bost. $2.50. 
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Current Events. 





Thursday, Sept. 25. 


The House adopts the conference report on the Land Forfeiture Bill....., 
In N. Y. City: John Jay, ex-Minister to Austria is knocked down by a cab 
and seriously injured. The Diocesan Convention refuses to act in reterence 
to the proposed consolidation of St. Stephen's and Holy Trinity of Har- 
BOM. 000 The Canal and Harbor Protective Union meetin Buffalo...... 
Opening Day at Harvard and Yale...... The iSsue of the ‘' Birmingham 
Age-Herald ” and of ‘‘ The Weekly Atlanta Constitution ’’and other papers 
containing lottery advertisements, are seized at Montgomery Ala., under 
the new Anti-Lottery Law. 

Monarchist journals in France approve, and Republican papers strongly 
condemn the Comte de Paris’s dealings with the Boulangists ..... The 
American fishing schooner David Crockett is seized in Canadian waters for 
violation of the Fisheries Law. 


Friday, Sept. 26. 

The President nominates E, Burd Grubb of New Jersey as Minister to 
Spain, and Edwin H. Conger, of Iowa, as Minister to Brazil...... The Na- 
tional Prison Congress opens in Cincinnati; ex-President Hayes makes 
the address. 

Socialists in Paris call upon M, Naquet to resign his seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies...... The trial of the Nationalists Dillon and O’Brien begins at 
Tipperary. 


Saturday, Sept. 27. 

The Senate confirms the nominations of E. Burd Grubbas Minister to 
Spain, and Edwin H. Conger as Minister to Brazil...... The House Confer- 
ence Committee's report on the Tariff Bill is adopted—1s52 to 81..... General 
Abram Duryee, the organizer of the Duryee Zouaves, dies in New York City, 
aged 75 years. 

In the trial of Dillon and O'Brien, the little progress made creates a gen- 
eral impression that the Government istrying to prolong the trial; the case 
adjourned until Monday...... Another attempt is made to kill the Czar; 
Nihilists wreck a train on which they supposed the Czar wastravelling...... 
The Brazilian Minister of Education resigns. 


Sunday, Sept. 28. 

The Rev. Richard D. Harlan, son of Justice Harlan, resigns the pastorate 
of the First Presbyterian Church, N, Y. City. 

A man named Easton commits suicide in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
during theservice....... 3,000 lace workers in Calais, France, go on a strike. 
sas Michael Davitt and his colleagues on the staff of the Laéor World are 
entertained at dinner by the members of the United Democratic Club of 
London. 


Monday, Sept. 29. 

Both Houses agree tothe Conference report on the General Deficiency 
| re The President nominates A.J. Cassatt of Penn’a, George M. Pull- 
man of Ill. and Henry G. Davis of W. Va. as members of the International 
Railway Commission...... The Slater Centenary begins at Pawtucket, R. I. 
aévewe The Chicago Presbytery petitions the Board of Education that the 
Bible be read in the public schools ..... The American Institute of Mining 
Engineers opens its fifty-seventh meeting in Chickering Hall, N. Y. City. 
pete a. Andrew Carnegie arrives on the steamer Servia.......The Protestant 
Episcopal Church of All Angels is formally presented to the Parish by the 
Rev. Dr. Hoffman and consecrated by Bishop Potter. 


John Morley makes a speech at St. Helen's, England, denouncing the 


conduct of the police in Ireland as brutal......The trial of Dillon and 
O’Brien is continued...... Mr. Joseph Savory is elected Lord Mayor of Lon- 
GOR ..+.0- A shock of earthquake is felt in Quebec...... Birchall is con- 


victed of the murker of Benwell, and sentenced to be hung on Nov. 14th. 


Tuesday, Sept. 30. 

The Senate adopts the conference report on the Tariff Bill by a vote of 33 
to 27...... Constitutional Amendments are defeated at the Special Election 
in New Jersey...... The President nominates George S. Batchellor, of New 
York, as Minister-Resident and Consul-General to Portugal. 

Dillon and O’Brien appeal from the Magistrate’s Court at Tipperary to the 
High Court at Dublin...... The Dockmen’s Congress opens in London— 
sixty delegates present...... Socialist exiles return to Germany...... Great 
rejoicing in Berlin over the expiration of the Anti-Socialist Law. 


Wednesday, Oct. ist. 

The President signs the Tariff Bill...... The Public Debt Statement shows 
a decrease in the debt during the last month of $4,582,907..... State Elec- 
tions in Georgia and Idaho...... In N. Y. City the Convention of the Peo 

le’s Municipal League is held; 1,000 delegates attend..... The Iron and 
Bree! Institute opens in Chickering Hall; many prominent Englishmen in 
attendance. 

The Dublin High Court refuses to interfere in the Irish conspiracy trials 
eo0ee Emperor William arrives in Vienna......At the session of the Dock- 
men’s Congress, in London, it is decided to fight the Ship-owners’ Federal 
tion. 


